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ANAXAGORAS 


By KATHLEEN FREEMAN 


‘My mind to me a kingdom is.’ 

NAXAGORAS was a man of one book; and that book, save for a 
few quotations in other authors and several summaries, is lost. 
A very potent and tantalizing book it must have been, to judge from all 
that we hear of it; the opinion of antiquity, preserved in Diogenes 
Laertius, was that its doctrines were expounded ‘in a pleasant and lofty 
style’, and the fragments which remain confirm this judgement. It was 
not merely a philosophical or scientific treatise; it was a work of art, in 

which the style rose and fell with the subject-matter. 

It starts with a description of the primeval conditions which he sur- 
mised to have existed before our universe was articulated; at that time, 
he says, ‘All things were mixed together’, ravta fv After 
enlarging on this, he proceeds to account for the Creation, his account 
being summarized by the commentator : “Then Mind came and arranged 
things.’ This creative force, which Anaxagoras calls ‘Mind’, was 
described, and also its action in starting the development from Chaos to 
Order. The rest of the work attempted to explain the varied phenomena 

. of the universe as it exists for us. 

It is a pity, then, that the whole book is not before us, so that we can 
see how he filled out the details of this drama. Still, we have the next 
best thing—descriptions of its effect on two minds which combined in 
proportions that seem ideal, the devotion to accuracy of thinking, and the 
responsiveness to a great intuition: I mean the accounts of Plato in the 
Phaedo, and Aristotle in the Metaphysics. 

To read the account in the Phaedo is to pass through all the excitement 
of buying, devouring, and digesting the book itself; one is taken through 
the whole adventure, and almost reconciled to the necessity of pursuing 
it by proxy. 

‘Well then,’ Socrates says, ‘there came a day when I heard some one 
reading, as he said, from a book of Anaxagoras, in which it was stated 
that Mind, mark you, was the Arranger and the Cause of everything. 


Now here at last was a Cause at which I was overjoyed, and I somehow 
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felt that it was a grand idea that Mind should be the cause of everything, 
. .. | was delighted to think that I had discovered on the subject of the 
Universal Cause a teacher after my own heart, Anaxagoras, who would 
explain to me first of all whether the earth is flat or round, and then 
would go on to expound in detail the cause and the necessity, naming 
the Higher Good, and declaring that it was better that the earth should 
be such as it was... . And I would not have sold my expectations for an 
immense sum; no, but in a passion of enthusiasm I procured the 
volumes and began reading them at top speed, that I might know at 
the earliest possible moment about the Best and the Worse.’ 

But Socrates’ great expectations were to be disappointed. 

It may be objected that they deserved to be, since he approached the 
book in so unscientific a spirit, and with a mind so obstinately prejudiced; 
but his position becomes amply clear from his choice of words. Anaxa- 
goras was to blame for his statement that it was Mind who came and 
‘arranged’ things. If a man calls his Arranger or Creator by a name like 
Love or Strife, or above all, Mind, and declares that it arranges, how 
can one help but conceive of something more than an unqualified force 
which sets Matter in unpurposed motion? We expect Design. Socrates 
continues : 


‘Then, my dear, from this tremendous expectation I had a mighty 


fall; for as I advanced in my reading, I began to discern that the man 
made no use whatever of Mind, and brought forward no causes in 
connexion with the arranging of the Universe, but attributed it all to airs 
and ethers and waters and many other such absurdities. . . . 

‘,.. No, no; to call things of this kind “‘causes” is absolute nonsense. 
... Imagine not being able to discern the difference between that which 
is the cause of a thing, and that without which the cause could not have 
become effective! This, apparently, is what the majority of people are 
always misnaming “‘causes’’, for they are groping about as if in the dark.’ 

This, then, is Socrates’—and Plato’s—judgement on the rest of 
Anaxagoras’ book: after a flash of brilliant intuition, the writer sinks 
back into the horde of ‘gropers in the darkness’. The impression made 
upon Aristotle was exactly the same; he records it with his usual 
pungency, and with harsher metaphors: 

“Whoever it was’, he says, ‘who formulated the idea that Mind is 
inherent in the whole of creation as it is in living creatures, and is the 
_ Cause of the ordered Universe and the whole system, spoke like a sober 

man in comparison with the random babblings of his predecessors.’ 

And elsewhere: ‘Anaxagoras uses Mind as a deus ex machina in his 
system of creation: only when he is at a loss to find a necessary cause does 
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he drag it in; everywhere else, he prefers to attribute cause to anything 
in the world rather than Mind.’ 

Anaxagoras therefore seemed to them a man, not only of one book, 
but of one idea; when he began to expatiate, he dwindled to the size of 


his fellow-gropers and fellow-babblers in the scientific world. For some 


reason, his theory of the Seeds, brilliant as it was, seems to have had little 
influence on his successors; perhaps the obscurity of his own exposition 
was here to blame, as well as the difficulty and unfamiliarity of the idea. 
And apart from this, his cosmology seems mostly a re-presentation of the 
well-worn Ionian stock-in-trade; his theory of generation and decay an 
eclectic synthesis of the views of Parmenides and Empedocles. Even his 
Mind, when once be begins to explain it, becomes something suspi- 
ciously like the Substrate of Anaximander, Anaximenes, and Heracleitus: 
‘it is the thinnest and purest of all things.’ ‘It is mixed with nothing, 
but is alone, itself by itself.’ 

This ghostly child of Air and Fire has, however, been allowed to 
drink the blood; it is no longer one of the &pevnva k&pnva, since Strife 
and Love and Hate have gone before it. It ‘has power over all things’, 
and ‘knows everything’. But if, with hopes rising again, we inquire 
what use it makes of this power and this knowledge, we find that it 
makes its one dramatic entrance to stir the cosmic pudding, and then 
retires from public affairs, to lead, apparently, like its master, the Life of 
Contemplation. 

How curiously subjective the concept of Anaxagoras turns out to be! 
Small wonder that his contemporaries had the happy thought of giving 
to him himself the nickname Mind. 

This brings me to my point; for it is primarily the life of Anaxagoras, 
and not his work, that I wish to discuss. His concept of Mind was not 
intellectual and objective, but intuitive and subjective—predominantly 
so, at any rate. That is why it is a failure in his cosmological system. 
It is alive enough, but it is not at home among the ‘airs and ethers and 
waters and other queer crowd’. Like Socrates on the Council, it does its 
duty to the state in which it finds itself; it passes its vote ‘let there be 
a rotatory motion’, sees that this is executed, and goes off home. 

Consider, by way of contrast, the equivalent factor in the system of 
his predecessor Heracleitus: the ‘Strife’ of Heracleitus was as different 
from Anaxagoras’ Mind as their respective creators were from each 
other. ‘Strife’ was a powerful, active, managing ruler; it was not for 
nothing that Heracleitus called it ‘the Father of all and the King of all’. 
It was neither retiring nor contemplative; it had, and was, the One 
Wisdom, but it was the active governor and prince of the Universe, and 
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used that wisdom to ‘steer all things through all things’. It plays Zethus to 
the Amphion of Anaxagoras’ Mind; in an Aristophanic comedy we might 
imagine it chiding Mind in the terms in which Callicles chid Socrates 
in the Gorgias: “You neglect the business to which it is your duty to 
attend, and make yourself conspicuous by a childishness of bearing 
which ill accords with the nobility of your nature.’ And Mind would 
reply: ‘I am self-ruled, mixed with nothing, myself by myself; things 
mixed with me would hinder me, so that I should have power over 
nothing in the same way as I have now being alone by myself.’ 

But if Anaxagoras could not make his Mind the ruling monarch of the 
Universe, he could make it the exemplar, the very substance and guiding 
force of his own life and personality; or rather—for that is putting the 
cart before the horse—it was the stuff of his own soul, and it was because 
it was a projection of himself that it failed as an explanation of the 
macrocosm. To turn from his work to his life, therefore, is no idle 
anecdotal curiosity; and there our expectation will not meet with a 
second disappointment, for biography and anecdote have dealt hand- 
somely by him. The only complete Life is that in Diogenes Laertius, 
the usual patch-work compilation; but, supplemented by the stories in 
Plutarch, and stray references in other writers, it forms a more than 
usually intelligible and consistent whole. 

Anaxagoras was a native of Clazomenae on the coast of Asia Minor. 
He was, if not an actual pupil of Anaximenes, then a student of his 
philosophy. He was the first to bring philosophy into residence, as it 
were, at Athens: he came in about 460 B.c., and lived there for thirty 
years. He does not appear to have kept a school ; anything in the nature 
of public or regular teaching was not his bent. His influence was inten- 
sive, not extensive, and was exercised on the choicest spirits of the day; 
in particular, on Pericles and Euripides. We may be sure that it was 
they who sought him out, not he who laid hold on them; Burnet once! 
conjectured that it was Pericles who brought him to Athens, and sketched 
an engaging picture of the way in which Pericles’ lion-hunting was ‘ably 
seconded by his wife, Aspasia of Miletus’. ‘She may very well’, said 
Burnet, ‘have introduced the Ionian philosopher to the Periclean circle, 
of which he was henceforth a chief ornament.’ This is rendered probable 
by the fact that her native city, Miletus in Ionian Asia Minor, was the 
birthplace of Greek science; and Anaxagoras’ teacher, Anaximenes, 
actually came from there. 


Miletus was, for more than a century, the home of philosophy ; it was 


* In EGP*, Burnet prefers the view that Anaxagoras’ residence in Athens 
occurred twenty years earlier, from 480-450 B.C 
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itself an ancient colony of Athens, and, in the sixth century before Christ, 
a flourishing seaport, whose sea-captains were foremost in navigation, 
as her intellectuals were foremost in thought. The explorers and navi- 
gators brought home the facts ; the thinkers collected and classified them, 
drew maps, wrote books about them, and considered their meaning in 
relation to the whole. When Miletus fell, destroyed by the Persians 
in 494 B.C., the Athenians wept and fined the dramatist who dared to 
present a play on this bitter theme; but, as at the fall of Constantinople 
two thousand years later, by this disaster learning was scattered abroad. 
The Milesian lady, herself famed for her intellectual accomplishments, 
and with a tradition such as this behind her, would naturally be quick 
to appreciate the gifts of Anaxagoras, who, though not a Milesian, was 
an Ionian and trained in the Milesian school of scientific thought. 

At Athens Anaxagoras must have enjoyed a long period of freedom 
for thought and research, protected by Pericles from material cares and 
interference, though not from the ridicule, and perhaps dislike, of the 
Athenians; preserved by his foreign birth from the necessity of playing 
any part in public affairs; stimulated by the atmosphere of intellectual 
activity in the Periclean circle, and encouraged by their admiration of 
and responsiveness to himself and his contribution. I cannot feel as 
sorrowful as some do about the ending of Anaxagoras’ residence in 
Athens. It must have been a disagreeable experience, a serious interrup- 
tion of his work; and it throws one more ray of light on the bad side of 
the character of the Athenian democracy. But Anaxagoras fell lightly, 
at a time when falls were frequent ; and on the whole he probably gained 
by his expulsion. He was attacked not for any merit or demerit of his 
own, but because he was a friend of Pericles; the anti-Periclean party 
became active immediately before the outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
War, and did not disdain to hurt Pericles by depriving him of his friends 
and breaking up his intellectual circle. 

A decree was proposed by one Diopeithes in general terms, that an 
impeachment should be brought against any person or persons who did 
not believe in or practise religion, and who expounded doctrines about 
the heavenly bodies. There is no doubt that this was aimed at Anaxagoras, 
who had said that the sun was a red-hot stone, and the moon earth, and 
had done much research into the movements, size, position, light, and 
heat of the sun, moon, and stars, into the nature of eclipses, and the 
explanation of other phenomena, such as meteorites. But whether he 
had even to undergo the unpleasantness of actual impeachment and 
trial is not certain. Plutarch says that the watchful Pericles, fearing for 
his safety, arranged for his departure before the impeachment could take 
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effect ; and since the accounts of an alleged trial all come from late and 
doubtful authorities and contradict one another, there is a strong 
probability that they are inventions, mere extensions of the certain fact 
of the decree and its obvious applicability to Anaxagoras. 

However that may be, Anaxagoras escaped unscathed from Athens, 
and at a time when it was very much to his advantage to do so. Immedi- 
ately after, the Peloponnesian War broke out, followed by the inroads 
of the Spartans into Attica, the overcrowding of the city, the plague, 
and all the horrors and deprivations of war; and, in 429, by the death of 
Pericles. It was no place for Anaxagoras or for Mind, especially during 
the early years of the war, when war-fever and prejudice and fear and 
superstition were rampant. A Socrates could live through the whole 
thirty years of it, though only to fall a victim to a revived conservatism 
when it was over. But where would Anaxagoras have been without his 
peace and his protector? He had had his thirty years of peace; he did 
well to escape before the thirty lean kine had their day. 

He was then probably over sixty years of age; and he retired to Lamp- 
sacus, a colony of Miletus on the Hellespont. The people of Lampsacus, 
as became the daughter of Miletus, not only harboured Anaxagoras, but 
honoured him in every possible way. Whether he founded a school 
there or not is a doubtful question; the ‘Anaxagoreans’ several times 
referred to by Plato in his writings need not necessarily refer to such a 
school, for the publication of Anaxagoras’ book would gain him many 
adherents who had never come into contact with him. 

Tradition states that he died in 428 B.c., the year in which Plato is 
said to have been born; but this may be conjecture or fiction. When he 
died, the people of Lampsacus paid him extraordinary honours; they 
gave him public burial, although he was a foreigner, and honoured his 
memory for many years after. As a memorial they erected an altar, 
dedicated either to Mind or to Truth. It is said that when he was asked 
by the governors of the city what gift he would best like, his request had 
been that they should grant the children a holiday every year for the 
month during which he should happen to die; this they did after his 
death, and the custom was kept up for a long period. 

Circumstances, then, favoured him in the life that he wished to lead; 
and if we examine the stories told of him, we shall see that he was re- 
garded as the typical philosopher, in the popular sense. Thales was the 
Father of Philosophy; Anaxagoras, it seems, was the Father of Philo- 
sophers; he was personified Mind. The Greeks had a keen flair for 
origins, and loved to centre them in a person. They were masters of the 
anecdote and the apothegm ; and though we must not, of course, believe 
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all that we are told, we may have sufficient faith in the vitality of personal 
influence to accept as a whole the impression that is conveyed. 

The analysis of the separate stories with the object of disentangling 
the strand of truth cannot, of course, be an exact science; but it is a 
fascinating task, and often not as fruitless as it at first appears. There arc 
at least three ways in which an anecdote must be tested: the authority 
who relates it must be scrutinized, and his sources if possible discovered ; 
the form of the story must be examined in the light of the rules for the 
construction of Greek anecdotes, and an attempt made to see how far 
it is the result of the Greek passion for antithesis, for drama, for embody- 
ing a conflict of opinion in an encounter between famous personages, for 
bringing famous personages together and imagining their reaction to 
each other; and thirdly, the matter of the story must be compared with 
the subject’s own writings, if any exist, for it may be found that the 
anecdote is merely the result of taking and resetting a well-known phrase 
or doctrine. There are other tests, but these are the chief. 

If one considers the anecdotes told of Anaxagoras in the light of these 
tules, it is possible to say, first, that they are probably not based on his 
written words ; for his book was a scientific treatise, and kept to a state- 
ment of his scientific theories. The fragments we possess are of this 
nature, and they appear to have come mostly from the First Part, in 
which the general theory was stated; the rest of the book, we may be 
sure, merely gave the detailed evidence. Socrates in his Defence accord- 
ing to Plato, mentioned Anaxagoras’ theory about the composition of 
the sun and moon, and said that his book, which could be bought in the 
Orchestra for one drachma, ‘was crammed with this sort of talk’. It was 
not the kind of book, then, that would readily lend itself as a basis for 
personal anecdote. 

Secondly, I should like to record my agreement with that highly 
controversial theory, which I shall not have time to defend, that there 
are traces of Anaxagoras’ influence in the work of his acquaintance 
Euripides, and that these confirm the impression of Anaxagoras’ 
character conveyed by the anecdotes. This, I am aware, seems like 
testing incertum per incertius ; and to try to find the system of Anaxagoras 
paraphrased in the Choruses of Euripides’ plays is naturally a waste of 
ingenuity. Then again, Euripides was open to many influences besides 
that of Anaxagoras. All that we have to go on is the certainty that 
Euripides does sometimes refer to the views of Anaxagoras in his plays; 
and the likelihood that he came into frequent contact with Anaxagoras 
himself. When we set beside this the fact that Euripides more than once 
describes with great insight the philosophic type of man, and that his 
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description has a marked resemblance to the Anaxagoras of the anecdotes, 
we see that there is considerable justification for supposing a common 
source—namely, the life and personality of Anaxagoras himself. At this 
point, the voice of caution must again be heeded; but the possibility 
may give us confidence to take the anecdotes seriously, and not dismiss 
them as unfounded gossip. 

Anaxagoras, then, is represented as the typical philosopher; he is the 
first to maintain the view that the contemplative life is the best and 
happiest and most proper for Man. Clement of Alexandria says that 
he declared that Abstract Thought (Sewpia) and the Freedom arising 
from it were the very object (téAos) of human existence. This is perhaps 
a generalization from the story told by Aristotle, that Anaxagoras was 
once asked why one should choose to exist rather than not to exist, and 
he replied: ‘In order that one may study the heavens, and the scheme of 
the whole ordered Universe.’ This is the view so magnificently developed 
by Plato in the Phaedo; and by Aristotle in the last book of the Nico- 
machean Ethics : ‘Happiness consists in some form of Abstract Thinking,’ 
where Anaxagoras is expressly mentioned. Aristotle, triumphantly 
summing up a long work devoted to proving this, thus expresses his 
own lifelong belief and practice: ‘Since Mind is the divine element in 
Man, then the life according to Mind is divine in relation to mortal life; 
so that we must not accept the exhortations to ‘‘think human thoughts 
since we are but human” or “‘mortal thoughts because we are mortal,” 
but must with all our might and main practise immortality.’ I am not 
suggesting that Anaxagoras was the inventor of this great Creed; the 
Ionian philosophers and the Pythagoreans must have done much towards 
the formation of it. But in the person of Anaxagoras it was displayed 
for the first time to the Athenians at close quarters; and it found in him 
a worthy medium. 

Together with this belief goes, of course, the philosophic contempt 
for worldly possessions and worldly activities. Anaxagoras is said to have 
been an aristocrat by birth, and the inheritor of great wealth, all of which 
he relinquished early in life in favour of his relatives. Nor would he 
take any part in public affairs, so that on both these counts he brought 
upon himself the usual charges of folly or wilful neglect—the lack of 
proper spirit, both public and private. It is hard to believe the anecdote 
in Diogenes Laertius, according to which it was the relatives who bene- 
fited by his eccentricity who charged him with ‘neglect’ when he made 
over his property to them, and that he replied: ‘Well, look after it your- 
selves!’ And perhaps the fine story of his reply to the charge of neglect 
in public life is too spectacular to be true. Some one, it is said, asked him 
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the old, old question: ‘Have you no feeling for your own country?’ He 
replied: ‘Don’t blaspheme; I am utterly devoted to my country’, and 
pointed to the heavens. 

Still, in Aristotle’s eyes he takes his place along with Thales and others 
who are censured by public opinion as having wisdom but not common 
sense, because they are observed to ignore their own advantage. Their 
knowledge, says the Man in the Street, is extraordinary, wonderful, 
abstruse, and amazing—but useless. And Aristotle quotes a remark of his 
in connexion with his view that ‘the happy man is neither rich nor 
influential’: ‘I shouldn’t wonder’, Anaxagoras added, ‘if he seemed to 
the majority rather a crank’ (&totrdés tis). It is thought that Euripides 
may have been thinking of Anaxagoras when he wrote: ‘Happy the man 
who pursues research, and does not use his energies to the hurt of the 
community or in wrong-doing, but contemplates the ageless order of 
immortal Nature.’ There is a story that Anaxagoras after long travels 
returned to his native land, and found his possessions deserted; his 
comment was, ‘I should not be safe, had not these things perished.’ But 
one is inclined to doubt whether by that time Anaxagoras would feel the 
implied temptation. 

There is another test to which the Greek raconteurs love to put their 
subjects, and that is their attitude towards death—their own death and 
the death of those dear to them. With the latter is often combined a 
desire to show their attitude towards the procreation of children. Is 
their work dearer to them than their children? How do they feel and 
behave if they lose a son? Thales, we are told, went so far as to inflict a 
practical joke on Solon, to gratify his curiosity on this point: he had a 
false message delivered to Solon, saying that Solon’s son was dead. 
Solon’s self-control was completely shattered; but then, Solon was not 
a philosopher; he was merely one of the Seven Sages. Anaxagoras fares 
better at the hands of the raconteur. It is announced that his son is dead ; 
he remains perfectly composed, and says, ‘I was aware that it was a 
mortal I had begotten.’ 

This story is too much in line with Greek conventional fiction to be 
believed ; but strangely enough, some credence has been lent to it by a 
very striking passage in the Alcestis of Euripides, which has been thought 
to refer to this event: the Chorus in this play sings: 

‘There was a man in my family who saw his only son, a youth well 
worthy of mourning, die in his own home; and yet he bore his mis- 
fortune, childless though he was, and grey-haired, and far advanced 
in years.’ 

I must admit that, in spite of the arguments of Parmentier, I find it 
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impossible to believe that this passage refers to the actual death of a son 
of Anaxagoras. If the influence of Anaxagoras is upon it, it is in that 
from him Euripides learnt the orthodox teaching of philosophy to the 
bereaved. The question was probably discussed in the abstract by the 
Periclean circle, and this was the answer. Pericles also, we may notice, had 
learnt it, and could commend it to parents who had lost sons in the war, 

Anaxagoras may have expounded to them the whole technique of 
dealing with misfortune. His name is mentioned in connexion with a 
curious ‘system’ of behaviour called ‘Preacclimatization’ (poevAnueiy), 
This means the setting before oneself in imagination all the ills and 
vicissitudes that the future can possibly bring; thus, by becoming accus- 
tomed to the idea of misfortune, one prepares oneself to deal with it 
quickly and correctly when it comes. In the passage in Galen where 
this theory is explained, there is quoted also a number of lines from a 
lost play of Euripides, where this same technique of living is described 
through the mouth of Theseus, who is made to say: 

‘I was taught by a certain philosopher ever to set before my imagina- 
tion the various misfortunes—exile from my country, untimely death, 
all the other manifold sorrows—so that if ever any of these imagined 
ills befell me, they might not pierce the deeper for being unforeseen.’ 
It is thought, and it must be admitted with some probability, that 

Euripides is here describing a lesson he himself had learnt, and that the 
‘certain philosopher’ was Anaxagoras. 

Anaxagoras died exiled both from his native and from his adopted 
city. It is said that when his friends in Lampsacus asked him whether, 
if anything happened to him, he would like his remains to be taken to 
Clazomenae, he replied: ‘There is no need; from every place the 
distance to the next world is the same.’ He bore his exile with a dignity 
based on a knowledge of his own worth: to a friend who spoke of his 
‘having lost Athens’, he replied, ‘Not at all: they have lost me.’ When 
he heard that after his departure they had condemned him to death, he 
remarked, ‘Both they and I have been condemned to death long ago— 
by Nature.’ 

I must quote one more anecdote—a story in Plutarch’s Life of Pericles, 
in which we have a picture of the Periclean circle with their love of 
discussion, experiment, and inquiry, and of Anaxagoras as the true 
scientist : 

“The story goes that one day there was sent to Pericles a wild ram with 
only one horn. Lampon, the seer, observing that the horn was strong 
and sturdy, and that it grew out of the middle of the forehead, gave the 
‘explanation’ that there were two forces in the State, namely Thucydides 
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(the politician) and Pericles; but that the supremacy would come to him 
to whom the portent had been given. Anaxagoras, however, simply split 
open the animal’s skull, and demonstrated that the brain did not fill up 
the cavity, but was deformed and egg-shaped, and had become com- 
pressed into the exact place from which the root of the horn took its rise. 
At the moment, those present were much impressed by the demonstra- 
tion of Anaxagoras; but a short while after, this feeling was changed to 
admiration for Lampon’s explanation, when Thucydides fell from power, 
and the whole conduct of the State came into the hands of Pericles.’ 

I hope now to have shown the connexion between Anaxagoras’ own 
personality and the Mind of his philosophic system. ‘The likeness was so 
striking that the Athenians found it comic. Timon the caricaturist wrote: 

‘And then there’s Anaxagoras, a mighty man, they say. 

“Mind” was his nickname, for he had a Mind that one fine day 

Swept up the muddled cosmic mass and tidied it away.’ 
His extreme gravity of deportment also aroused comment: Aelian quotes 
a belief that ‘Anaxagoras of Clazomenae was never seen laughing, nor 
even faintly smiling’. Here, too, apparently, he had a disciple in Euri- 
pides, if we are to believe Alexander of Aetolia, who composed some 
verses in which he called Euripides in the same breath ‘a kill-joy’ 
(uiodyeAoos) and ‘the nursling of Anaxagoras’. 

But Anaxagoras was human: who will have the heart to reject the 
story of his request to the magistrates of Lampsacus that for a whole 
month in each year, in commemoration of his death, the children should 
be ‘allowed to play’? 
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ROMAN BOARD GAMES. 


By R. G. AUSTIN 


T is now time to deal with the much-discussed and much- 

abused passage of Isidore, Orig. xviii. 60 ff. The account 
begins: ‘De TasuLa. Alea, id est lusus tabulae, inventa a 
Graecis . . .; tabula luditur pyrgo, calculis tesserisque.’ After 
explaining the meaning of pyrgus (dice-box), calculi, and tes- 
serae, Isidore continues with a section entitled Dre Ficuris 
ALEAE, a description of the board; then follow the names of 
the throws, remarks on the best way of throwing, and a des- 
cription of the movement of pieces; the account ends with 
the statement that owing to its immoral tendencies the game 
was forbidden by law. Now, if this passage is read as a whole 
and without bias, it is clear that Isidore is giving a methodi- 
cal account of one particular game, which he calls ‘Alea’ or 
“Tabula’.! 

This conclusion must be emphasized, because all scholars 
who have dealt with the subject, except Lamer and Owen, have 
quite arbitrarily assumed that the account of the moves in 
§ 67 refers to the ludus latrunculorum, ignoring the fact that 
dice are never mentioned in connexion with that game and 
neglecting the obvious incongruity between it and the type of 
board described by Isidore. The game ‘Alea’ clearly has 
absolutely no relation to latrunculi; and any account of the 
latter which makes use of this passage of Isidore is hopelessly 
astray.” 

‘Alea’ then was a board game played with the help of dice. 
There is nothing really new in this use of the word; a board is 
expressly mentioned in Suetonius’ description of the dice game 
(alea) to which the Emperor Claudius was so addicted (Claud. 
33), and there are probably many places in classical authors 
where alea really means sucha game(e.g. Juv.i.88). The word is 

1 The full expression was ludere tabula, ad tabulam; cf. t&BAn, taBAizew, and 
the modern Greek 1d T&PA1 (stated by Lamer to survive in Syrian Arabic, and 
in Turkish). 

2 Lamer, however, simply discredits Isidore’s account of the moves as quite 


unsupported by other evidence, and thinks that the whole passage is 
and eclectic in nature—a view which I cannot accept. 
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glossed as ‘tabula ad ludendum’ in C.G.L. v. 165, 16, 17 (cf. 
ibid. ii. 566, 8, alea:tefil; v. 338, 19, aleator:tebleri); in the 
pseudo-Cyprianic treatise de aleatoribus (§ 8) the expression 
aleae tabula occurs, while the language of the Virgilian cento 
de alea (Anth. Lat., 8 R) certainly implies a board game 
played with counters. Thus, at any rate in later Latin, alea 
seems to have been regularly used with the meaning tabula; 
Mr. Murray remarks further that the two words are inter- 
changeable in originals and translations of ecclesiastical canons : 
eg. Synod of Elvira, a.D. 306, can. 79, ‘de his qui tabulam 
ludunt: si quis fidelis aleam, id est tabulam, luserit numis, 
placuit eum abstineri’. If in earlier times tessera could have 
been used loosely for a board game, this new application of 
alea becomes easily understood. 

What then was this game of ‘Tabula’? At first sight there 
would seem plausible enough ground for identifying it with 
xi scripta: the board used is thus described by Isidore (§ 64), 
‘sed et ipsas vias senariis locis distinctas propter aetates 
hominum, ternariis lineis propter tempora argumentantur’—a 
passage referred by Owen to those lettered boards which, as we 
have seen, were probably in fact used for xii scripta. But these 
games generally develop as time passes, as is abundantly 
evident from the history of Chess; and even if the game of 
alea played by Claudius was really xi scripta, it does not follow 
that by Isidore’s day it remained unchanged. And that such a 
change did in fact take place is strongly suggested by Agathias’ 
description of a game of t&éPAn played by the Emperor Zeno 
(Anth. Pal. ix. 482): for the tabula of Isidore, writing only a 
century later than Agathias, is certainly to be identified with 
this game of t4BAn. Now Zeno’s play has been reconstructed 
with great probability by Becq de Fouquiéres (feux des Anciens, 
pp. 371 ff.), although he calls the game xi scripta; and I have 
discussed it in detail elsewhere.! Zeno clearly used a board 
which had only two rows of points for the movement of pieces ; 
his game could not be reconstructed from a xii scripta board. 
What then of Isidore’s description of the board with its three 


See ¥.H.S., Dec. 1934, p. 202 f.; H. Jackson’s reconstruction is faulty 
(Fournal of Philology, vii, pp. 240 ff.) 
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rows of points? I would support Mr. Murray’s view that his 
words in § 64 are not to be allowed to obscure the true nature 
of the game as obviously played by Zeno. Isidore, like 
many medieval writers on these games, in his strong desire 
to allegorize his subject has retained a feature already in fact 
obsolete, that is, the board as originally used for xii scripta, 
ignoring the method of play now in vogue. Mr. Murray tells 
me that exactly the same process is commonly found in the 
works of the medieval moralists on Chess. Zeno’s play makes it 
clear that at some earlier period! a better game had been 
obtained by omitting to use the central row of points, the two 
outer rows only being employed for movement. Thus in 
tabula we have a board roughly similar to our modern back- 
gammon board, with a horizontal space or division between the 
opposing sides, retaining the vertical division already existing, 
In short, Isidore’s game of tabula was a more elaborate form 
of backgammon which in later times, by a quite natural pro- 
cess of evolution, supplanted xi scripta; the special names of 
throws, as recounted by Isidore, and the special terminology 
of Zeno’s game all show tabula as a well-developed type of 
backgammon; Mr. Murray observes that the game continued 
in the Byzantine Empire up to Christian times, and was iden- 
tical with the Arabic game of Nard. 

Each player had fifteen pieces (de alea, 55, Anth. Lat., 
p. 36 R—presumably the same applied also to xi scripta); 
and as played by Zeno the object was for each player to transfer 
his men from his own entry table at the top or bottom of the 
board, through his opponent’s tables, so as to reach the latter’s 
entry table (see my paper in ¥.H.S.). The same rules of capture 
would apply as in xii scripta. We must now consider Isidore’s 
words in § 67, describing the moves: ‘calculi partim ordine 
moventur, partim vage: ideo alios ordinarios, alios vagos appel- 
lant; at vero qui moveri omnino non possunt, incitos dicunt’? 

1 Mr. Murray very plausibly conjectures that Claudius himself may have 


dealt with the new form of the game in his work de arte aleae which has so unfor- 
tunately perished. 

2 Plautus’ phrase ‘ad incitas [sc. calces] redigere’ (Poen. 907, Trin. 537), probably 
refers to xii scripta; no doubt tabula borrowed its technicalities from the older 
game. 
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All previous interpretations have assumed that Isidore is here 
speaking of different kinds of pieces with differing powers, and 
hence have been developed all sorts of wild extravaganzas. Mr. 
Murray appears to me to have found the right solution in 
holding that Isidore’s terms apply to the pieces only in virtue 
of their position, and that a piece could be called by any one of 
them at different times according to its own position. Ordinarit, 
then, are men moving in rank, two or more at a time for pro- 
tection; vagi are single ‘blots’ as in backgammon,! i.e. ordi- 
narti which have become detached from their companion piece 
or pieces; and inciti are men which cannot move at all (both 
ordinarii and vagi) for the purposes of any given throw, because 
the points to which they would otherwise be moved are 
blocked by hostile ordinarii. The application of this termino- 
logy can be clearly seen in the case of Zeno’s game; Mr. Murray 
thus makes Isidore agree with the practical details of an actual 
game, and his explanation constitutes a most important ad- 
vance in the study of this subject. 

Our last board game, a minor one but nevertheless popular, 
is that described by Ovid, A.A. iii. 365-6 (cf. Trist.ii.481-2, and 
Owen’s notes): 

parva tabella capit ternos utrimque lapillos, 
in qua vicisse est continuasse suos. 
Many diagrams have been discovered on which this game must 
have been played.? Each player aimed at setting three pieces 
at three points of intersection on one and the same line (con- 
tinuasse), the board being thus arranged: 
D 


G 


' Cf. Ovid’s distans (Trist. ii. 475), probably in connexion with xii scripta; 
Agathias uses &gv§ for ‘blot’ (A.P. ix. 482, 26). 
? Cf. Boeswillwald-Cagnat-Ballu, Timgad, p. 27. 
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Each player in turn enters a man to any vacant point of the 
board, and when all are entered the game proceeds by alternate 
moves. Experiment will show that the first player is always 
able to force a win if he places his first man on the centre point, 
and this suggests that the dice may have been used to deter- 
mine priority of play, although there is no evidence of this. The 
game is widely spread and very ancient; Mr. Murray tells me 
that diagrams for it are incised on the roof of the temple of 
Kurna in Egypt, and that it is played to-day in China and 
Japan as well as all over Europe. No Roman name for it has 
survived; Hyde states (Historia Nerdiludii, p. 205) that later 
Greek called it tpimAiov; it is the French ‘marelle’, and the 
English ‘merels’ or ‘three men’s morris-—Hyde gives many 
other equivalents. 

The material of Roman boards was usually either wood orstone, 
although no doubt, as luxury spread, more costly boards came 
into vogue; Trimalchio had a tabula terebinthina (Petron. 33), 
and Martial speaks of an ivory board (xiii. 1. 8), while in Anth. 
Lat. 194 R there is mention of one of indica materies, ivory 
or mother-of-pearl. Martial further mentions (xiv. 17) what 
seems to have been a double-sided board, used for different 
games, which in fact may not have been a rarity. Nothing 
suggests that the pieces were ever shaped like figures; Nero’s 
ivory quadrigae (Suet. vit. Ner. 22) were probably exotics, and 
we cannot infer differently shaped figures, as in Chess, either 
from these or from the ‘icones’ used by Mucianus’ learned 
monkeys (Pliny, N. H. viii. 215). Had there been any such 
figured pieces in general use, some of our sources would surely 
have referred to them as such and have named their powers. 
Actually, all the playing-pieces discovered are circles of bone, 
ivory, or glass. The marking on these varies; in the Rich- 
borough find two of the counters contrast with the rest, which 
are flat, by being slightly raised in the middle; but we do not 
know the reason for these differences. We are told of golden 


* Cf. C.I.L. xiv. 5317, quoted in my account of xii scripta. Mr. Murray tells 
me that nearly all the medieval boards in museums are double-sided, and that 
such are mentioned in Muslim works and in early Norse inventories ; nearly all 
Egyptian boards are likewise double-sided. 
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and jewelled pieces; Trimalchio played with gold and silver 
denarii. In the ludus latrunculorum the pieces were coloured 
black and white, while red is also mentioned (Anth. Lat. 192 R), 
and among the finds blue and yellow ones also occur. Finds 
have also been made of certain round counters of bone or 
ivory bearing a portrait of a god, emperor, or other notability 
(Nero is the last emperor to be so portrayed), or else representa- 
tions of a building, wreath, &c. On the reverse of these coun- 
ters is a numeral, in Greek and Roman script, never higher 
than 15. Rostovtzeff concludes (Rev. Arch., 1905, pp. 110 ff.) 
that they were used for a game invented in Alexandria in 
Augustus’ time and played up to the fourth century ;! but his 
inference that the game was an amalgam of tetteix and an 
Egyptian game is unlikely. The numbering of the counters 
suggests some form of backgammon, although we do not 
know the reason for the appearance of the numbers. 

It is difficult to append a useful bibliography; so many 
writers have assumed Isidore to be describing Jatrunculi, and 
nearly all have vitiated their work in some part or another by 
an excess of dogmatic divination. Hyde’s great pioneer work, 
Historia Shahiludii et Nerdiludit (Oxford, 1694), is still a neces- 
sary starting-point for these inquiries. Among modern writers, 
S. G. Owen gives by far the most lucid and helpful details in 
his edition of Ovid, Tristia, ii (Oxford, 1924), although his 
analogies from Greek games must be treated with caution. The 
only really reliable general account is that of H. Lamer in 
Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. lusoria tabula: apart from his theory of the 
‘36-Felderspiel’, his work is admirably sound and cautious, and 
he collects exhaustive detail relating both to Roman and Greek 
games. Useful, but too indiscriminate, are Lafaye’s articles in 
Daremberg and Saglio, s.vv. latrunculi, lusoria tabula, and 
tessera. Becq de Fouquiéres’s Jeux des Anciens (Paris, 1869) is 
often misleading, but contains some valuable material, especi- 
ally in connexion with Zeno’s game of téBAn. E. Falkener, 


' Cf. Lafaye, in Daremberg and Saglio, s.v. tessera; Hiilsen (Rémische Mitteil- 
ungen, xi, 1896, pp. 238 ff.) concludes that they were used for xii scripta. See 
also K. A. McDowall, Numismatic Chronicle, 1906, pp. 232 ff., for a discussion of 
various types of playing-pieces, a reference which I owe to Miss A. S. Robertson. 

3871.11 G 
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Games Ancient and Oriental (London, 1892), is practically use- 
less for our purposes; H. Coleridge’s ‘Essay on Greek and 
Roman Chess’ (sic), an appendix to D. Forbes’s History of 
Chess (London, 1860), is also unsatisfactory, though interesting. 
A more useful discussion is that by von der Lasa in Schach- 
zeitung for 1863, and there are some references and illustra- 
tions in W. Richter’s Spiele der Griechen und Romer (Leipzig, 
1887). R. Lanciani has gathered other instructive details in an 
article entitled ‘Gambling and Cheating in Ancient Rome’, 
printed in the North American Review, July 1892. As regards 
the lettered boards used for xii scripta, there is an account by 
the Abbé Bruzza in Bullettino della Commissione archeologica 
comunale, 1877, not now of great importance in view of later 
research; much more important are the papers by Max Ihm 
in Bonner Studien (1890) and Rémische Mitteilungen, vi (1891). 
Finally, Gladys Martin’s edition of the Laus Pisonis (Cornell 
University thesis, 1917) has some helpful notes, though it 
must be used with considerable caution; P. Brandt’s notes on 
the relevant passages in Ovid’s Ars Amatoriagive but little help. 
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CHARITO 


By T. W. LUMB 


IHAEREAS and Callirrhoe, the earliest extant Greek 
Romance, ascribed to Charito of Aphrodisia, is a melo- 
drama of no slight vigour. Here is its plot. 

(i) Callirrhoe was the daughter of Hermocrates, the Syracusan 
patriot who had ruined the famous Athenian Armada. Attracted 
by her beauty, suitors of the highest rank among the tyrants of 
Sicily and Italy and Greece itself poured into Syracuse. 

But Eros had different ideas. Chaereas was the son of Ariston, 
an enemy of Hermocrates, who in ordinary circumstances would 
have married his son into any family but that of his foe. How- 
ever, one day as Chaereas returned from the gymnasium radiant 
with health he met Callirrhoe and the pair promptly fell in love. 
Callirrhoe said nothing to anybody but Aphrodite, whom she 
entreated to grant her the youth she desired: Chaereas began 
to waste away, and when his parents were alarmed at his con- 
dition he alarmed them still more by telling them the truth and 
added that if he could not get Callirrhoe he intended to die. 

The news spread through the city and at the next Ecclesia 
the whole people rose and chanted the slogan ‘O Hermocrates, 
save Chaereas.’ There was no resisting such an appeal. Callir- 
thoe was informed she was going to be married instantly, 
though she did not know to whom. To her joy, it was to the 
right man, and they would have lived happily ever after but for — 
the malign influence of the Evil Eye. 

The millionaire tyrants were indignant that a poor commoner 
had walked off with the prize they all coveted. They determined 
to ruin the young pair by attacking Chaereas, whom they knew 
to be headstrong and violently jealous. ‘They hired a wretch to 
pay court to Callirrhoe’s maid and to inform Chaereas that 
his wife had a secret lover. One night the hireling was seen 
talking to the maid who was disguised to look like Callirrhoe. 
Losing control of himself Chaereas kicked Callirrhoe and she 
fell down as if dead. 

Remorse seized him and he would have killed himself but for 
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the dissuasions of Polycharmus, his friend who loved him as 
Patroclus loved Achilles. Chaereas was brought to trial for 
murder and he pleaded for his own execution, but Hermocrates, 
aware of the real culprits, demanded his acquittal and obtained 
it. So Callirrhoe was buried in her wedding clothes and be- 
decked with jewels worth a fortune. 

Now there was in Syracuse a seafaring man named Theron, 
a pirate by preference. Hearing of the burial he assembled a gang 
of ruffians, broke open the tomb, and sailed off with Callirrhoe, 
who had recovered from her swoon. Steering east he avoided 
every city and island where inconvenient eyes might look 
narrowly into his cargo and finally he anchored in a quiet 
harbour ten miles from Miletus. While he was hesitating 
whether or not tothrow Callirrhoe overboard he had a reassuring 
dream. Next day he went to Miletus and saw a crowd of 
followers in the train of a grave, middle-aged man in mourning. 
He was Dionysius, the richest man in Ionia, and he had just 
losthis wife. ‘Theron learned these facts from Leonas, Dionysius’ 
-steward, and a casual reference to a beautiful slave from Sybaris 
whom he had for sale roused Leonas’ curiosity. After some 
haggling the bargain was completed, Callirrhoe was sold for 
a talent and left on Leonas’ hands, while Theron faded into 
the unknown from which he had come. 

(ii) Leaving Callirrhoe on the country estate in charge of 
Phocas the bailiff and Plangon his wife, Leonas hurried to 
Miletus and informed Dionysius of his purchase. Dionysius 
refused to believe that a mere slave could be a wonder of beauty 
and Leonas dropped the matter for the time. A few days later 
he suggested that his master should visit his country estates, 
and it happened that Dionysius went to the temple of Aphrodite. 
On entering it he cried aloud, believing that the goddess her- 
self stood before him. ‘It is the slave woman’, explained Leonas 
—Callirrhoe had gone to the temple to pray. 

The effect was certain. Dionysius fell madly in love, but a 
sense of his position as one of the leading men of Ionia warned 
him of the shame of succumbing to a slave. A few days later 
he took friends with him and in their presence questioned 
Callirrhoe. From her he learned the truth about her birth and 
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parents but she concealed her marriage. Promising vaguely to 
restore her to her home he bade her be treated as a free woman 
and ordered Plangon to serve her: at the same time she was to 
lose no opportunity of airing his virtues to her new mistress. 

Matters would have remained in this deadlock had not 
Plangon discovered that Callirrhoe was about to become a 
mother. Using the power which the secret gave her she put 
the position to the girl with brutal frankness. She must either 
marry Dionysius to save her child’s legitimacy or she must be 
turned adrift, for Dionysius would brook no rival. While 
Callirrhoe was torn with the agonies of making a decision 
Chaereas appeared to her in a dream and bade her protect their 
child. Reluctantly Callirrhoe submitted, and bade Plangon tell 
Dionysius that she accepted him as her lawful husband. 

(iii) Dionysius was on the point of committing suicide when 
the great tidings restored him. The wedding was celebrated 
with splendid pomp and the beauty of the bride was the talk 
of all western Asia: it was rumoured that Aphrodite herself 
was being married. But even in that moment the God of Envy 
was preparing to destroy human happiness. 

At Syracuse Chaereas had gone to the tomb of Callirrhoe to 
kill himself. Finding the stones moved and the entrance open 
he spread the news through the city. It was instantly decided 
that four expeditions should be sent out to search for Callirrhoe, 
and it happened that Chaereas himself hit on the truth. As he 
was near Crete he fell in with a vessel wandering aimlessly. 
Boarding it he found all the crew dead of thirst except one 
man and he was Theron. He was conveyed back to Syracuse 
and when questioned in the Ecclesia he told a false and pathetic 
story which would have moved his audience to pity had not 
one of them recognized him and declared that he lied. _Immedi- 
ately the rumour ran through the Assembly. Theron was 
challenged, refuted, and tortured: the truth was forced from 
his lips and he was crucified in front of the sea over which he 
had sold Hermocrates’ daughter into slavery. 

Taking Polycharmus with him Chaereas sailed for Miletus 
in the flagship of the Syracusan navy and reached the country 

estate of Dionysius. With his friend he entered by chance the 
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temple of Aphrodite, and by the side of the goddess he saw a 
statue of Callirrhoe recently set up as a thank-offering by 
Dionysius. At the sight he fainted, and an old priestess hurried 
forward with water to restore him. She told the history of the 
statue and informed them that its original was once a slave 
but was now married to the wealthiest man in Asia. 

But Phocas the bailiff had seen the trireme and suspected 
that it boded mischief. He hired a band of barbarians to attack 
it, the crew was butchered and a few survivors were sold into 
slavery. Chaereas and Polycharmus were sent in chains to 
Caria, where they were set to till the lands of the Persian satrap. 

That night Callirrhoe had a vision of Chaereas in fetters; 
she awoke with his name on her lips and then for the first time 
Dionysius heard who was his rival. She told him of her first 
marriage and though he was disturbed he comforted her. A 
little later she bore a son and Dionysius felt somewhat more 
secure because of this new tie between them. His uneasiness 
disappeared completely when Phocas informed him of the fate 
of the Syracusan embassy. Dissembling his joy he informed 
Callirrhoe of the accident to Chaereas and left her to her tears. 

(iv) When her grief had spent itself Dionysius offered to 
erect a tomb to the dead Chaereas. It was set in the most 
conspicuous place in Miletus and dedicated before a huge 
crowd; among the spectators were two Persian satraps, 
Pharnaces of Lydia and Mithridates of Caria, both of whom 
left the city burning with love for Callirrhoe. 

Meanwhile, in Caria, Chaereas was pining to death, and 
Polycharmus worked double to save him from punishment. 
A revolt broke out among the slaves, murder was committed, 
and the pair were implicated. When Polycharmus was about to 
be crucified he remarked, “This is what we suffer through you, 
Callirrhoe.’ The executioners overheard him, and thinking 
that he had named the real instigator of the outbreak hurried 
him to Mithridates. The satrap recogized the name of Callir- 
rhoe, a few questions revealed the truth, and a rescue was 
rushed to the place of punishment; it arrived just in time 
to save Chaereas. 

The two friends were treated with great kindness by Mithri- 
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dates, who hoped to play off Chaereas against Dionysius and 
secure Callirrhoe as odd man out. After some consultation it . 
was decided that Chaereas should write to Callirrhoe informing 
her of his safety. But the slaves who carried the letter roused 
suspicions in Priene where they spent too much money, and 
Bias, the magistrate, had them searched. The letter was dis- 
covered and sent to Dionysius. It reached him as he was giving 
a fine dinner to his friends. When he saw the opening words, 
‘Chaereas to Callirrhoe, I am alive’, everything went dark. 

Concealing the truth from Callirrhoe he applied to Pharnaces 
to support him in charging Mithridates with an attempt on his 
wife’s honour, for he was convinced that the letter was not 
genuine. A complaint was sent to the Persian Monarch, and 
as a result both Mithridates and Dionysius were summoned to 
Babylon to have the case tried. Mithridates at first thought of 
revolting and capturing Callirrhoe, but on second thoughts he 
took Chaereas and Polycharmus with him to Babylon. 

(v) The farther they proceeded inland from Miletus the 
greater became the uneasiness of Dionysius and Callirrhoe. But 
there was no turning back, for the fame of Callirrhoe’s beauty 
brought the inhabitants out in thousands to see her. In Babylon 
itself Statira, the Queen, laughed at these reports and sent 
one of her most beautiful attendants, Rhodogune, sister of 
Pharnaces, to meet Callirrhoe. To Dionysius’ disgust, Callir- 
thoe was invited to speak to Rhodogune publicly. When 
Callirrhoe showed her face nobody remembered that Rhodogune 
was present and the shamefaced Persian lady crept into the 
litter to hide her discomfiture. 

The impending trial divided the city into factions. At last 
the day came. Dionysius stated his case—unconvincingly. 
Mithridates replied, warning Dionysius to drop the charge 
before it was too late. When Dionysius refused, Mithridates 
appealed to heaven. ‘Help me, grant me Chaereas only for this 
trial. Arise, blessed spirit, Callirrhoe calls’—and Chaereas ap- 
peared. Callirrhoe cried aloud and would have run to him but 
that Dionysius intervened. Then arose angry recriminations— 
‘I am her first husband.’ ‘My claim is stronger. I never left 
her but you buried her.’ ‘Produce the divorce papers.’ ‘Look 
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88 CHARITO 
at her tomb.’ ‘Her father gave her to me.’ ‘She gave herself 
to me.’ “You do not deserve Hermocrates’ daughter.’ “Do you, 
Mithridates’ slave?’ ‘I demand her.’ ‘I keep her.’ ‘You have 
another man’s wife.’ ‘You killed your own.’ ‘Seducer,’ 
‘Murderer’—while the court listened not without pleasure. 

So Mithridates was cleared with honour but the King sus- 
pended judgement for five days. Callirrhoe was put in charge 
of Artaxates, the chief eunuch, and taken to Statira, while 
Dionysius and Chaereas were left to get what satisfaction they 
could out of the lawsuit. 

(vi) When the time of adjournment expired the King, under 
the pretext of some vague religious scruples, gave Asia a month’s 
holiday from all lawsuits and business. In the meantime he was 
known to be visiting Statira more frequently than usual and 
was seen to be glancing at Callirrhoe more often than was 
expected of him. When he was alone he acted strangely as if he 
did not know what was the matter with everything, but 
Artaxates explained things correctly. He pointed out that his 
Majesty after all had the prize in his grasp and that a little 
exercise, hunting for example, might clear his system. 

While the King was chasing things Artaxates interviewed 
Callirrhoe. He pointed out her position with perfect clearness, 
offered her all the wealth of the Empire if she would listen to 
the King: at the same time he told her that she must not expect 
to become Queen or anything like that. Callirrhoe was inclined 
to smile at the man until a reference to Chaereas showed him 
where lay her affections and he left her with a hint that the 
King would brook no rivalry. 

At this point something violent was bound to happen. It 
did. Egypt broke into revolt, the Persian army was mobilized 
and the royal harem too. Statira was inclined to leave Callirrhoe 
behind, but the King casually remembered her after he had 
issued his other orders and she also was commandeered. 
Dionysius had already volunteered for service, hoping to win 
Callirrhoe by conspicuous bravery. 

(vii) When Chaereas found that everybody had disappeared 
he burst into a rage of resentment at the flagrant injustice of 
Babylon and finally suggested suicide. Polycharmus thought 
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the idea excellent, but advised him first to do as much mischief 
as possible to his enemy. When asked what damage two un- 
armed men could inflict on the owner of several nations Poly- 
charmus replied that there was a war in process and that they 
had as many allies as the King had enemies. 

Brightening up at this news, Chaereas hurried after the 
Persian army and when they approached the Egyptian forces 
he got himself and Polycharmus introduced to the rebel leader. 
In no time he found himself a member of the Army Council 
and when his great chance came he seized it. 

Syria had succumbed to the Egyptian inroad, but Tyre was 
left in the rear uncaptured. Chaereas had a suggestion to make. 
Appealing to the Greeks who were in the army he mustered 
three hundred of the best, Spartans, Corinthians, and Syracu- 
sans of course. With them he approached Tyre, said they were 
deserters from the Egyptians, persuaded the guards to open the 
gates, killed them for doing so, made everybody else lose his 
head, climbed the city wall, shouted for the Egyptians, and, 
quicker than words can describe, Tyre was finished off. Every- 
body was jubilant at this success except Chaereas: Callirrhoe 
was not there watching him win it. 

Daunted by the loss of Tyre the Persian King put all non- 
combatants on the island of Aradus out of all possible harm. 
But meanwhile the Egyptian had offered Chaereas command 
of the fleet and Chaereas accepted—just in time. For a fierce 
battle on land took place near Pelusium. The Egyptian was 
defeated. He killed himself and Dionysius took his head to 
the Great King who inscribed him on the list of royal benefactors 
and bowing before the judgement of war gave him Callirrhoe. 

But Chaereas had been busy. Pouncing on Aradus he cap- 
tured everybody including Callirrhoe, though he was not aware 
that she was there. And he nearly missed her. A soldier com- 
plained of an obstinate woman captive who was asking for a 
sword to commit suicide. Chaereas told the man to let her 
alone: perhaps she was mourning for a husband. 

(viii) By now Aphrodite began to be sorry for Chaereas whom 
she had plagued long enough for his cruel treatment of Callir- 
thoe, the best thing she had to give him. Accordingly, the 
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soldier again met Chaereas with complaints about the captive 
and persuaded him to have a look at her. ‘Cheer up,’ said 
Chaereas to her, ‘whoever you are. You shall have the husband 
you desire.’ And while he was speaking she was round his neck, 
It was Callirrhoe. 

Before they had ended the long accounts of their adventures 
a messenger reported the defeat at Pelusium. Immediately 
Chaereas sailed off to Cyprus and then thought things out. 
His fleet was ready to follow him anywhere but preferred 
Syracuse, a choice which Chaereas heartily approved. As he 
was preparing to carry with him all his captives Callirrhoe 
convinced him that Statira and Rhodogune especially were 
inconvenient, far better send them back to their husbands. He 
agreed somewhat sheepishly and she rushed off to the ladies to 
tell them that their liberty was sure and that Chaereas was their 
captor and deliverer. After taking an affecting farewell Statira 
and her train sailed away bearing letters from Chaereas to the 
King and from Callirrhoe to Dionysius. 

While the Persians were smarting under the loss of their 
women a fleet approached flying the royal pennant and in an 
instant the King was embracing Statira. She explained what 
had happened and handed him Chaereas’ letter. ‘War has 
settled our lawsuit. I did not imitate your sloth but returned 
Statira to you unasked. Learn too that she is not my gift but 
Callirrhoe’s.’ ‘Happy Chaereas,’ soliloquized the monarch, 
‘and luckier than I am.’ 'Then he sent for Dionysius, who felt 
sure that at last Callirrhoe would be his. The King regretted 
his inability to hand her over and as Dionysius retired Statira 
passed to him Callirrhoe’s letter. ‘Do not be angry with me. 
I am with you in spirit through our son whom I beg you to bring 
up properly. When he is a man send him to Syracuse to his grand- 
father. Good-bye, good Dionysius, and remember your Callirrhoe.’ 

Rowing full speed Chaereas reached Syracuse and sailed into 
the harbour like a hero. Callirrhoe was seen glowing with 
beauty and was paraded in pride before the admiring eyes of the 
city. Advancing to Hermocrates Chaereas begged him to 
accept the treasures of the Great King and recounted his 
exploits to an excited Ecclesia. He closed his speech with two 
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requests which were granted at once: first, citizenship and a 
home for his faithful three hundred, and next, his sister as 
bride for Polycharmus together with a slice of Persia’s treasures 
as her dowry. 

In the meantime Callirrhoe had slipped away to the temple 
of Aphrodite. Kissing the goddess’s feet she said: ‘Thanks, 
Lady. I blame thee not for my sufferings; they were my fate. I 
pray thee, sever me not from Chaereas but grant us a life of bliss 
and a death together,’ and so it ends. 
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PLATO’S COMMONWEALTH! 


By ¥F. M. CORNFORD 


Festal so situated that its growth depends on sea-power and 
foreign trade heads an alliance against an emperor bent on adding 
a good part of Europe to his dominions. The emperor is defeated; 
and in an ample stretch of comparatively quiet years the champion of 
freedom finds opportunity to take the lead among its neighbours in 
the arts of peace. At home, democratic institutions are developed 
towards their logical completion; abroad, ambition is satisfied by 
consolidating an empire overseas. A golden age of prosperity and pro- 
gress—or so it will seem when men look back upon it from the darker 
days that are to come. For an expanding prosperity has to reckon with 
the jealousy of commercial rivals ; and an expanding empire is not always 
welcomed as a boon by the countries it penetrates and absorbs. There 
is a growing tension. A continental power, whose citizens are trained 
to the highest pitch of military efficiency, declares war. The States are 
grouped in two alliances, neither of which is strong enough to overpower 
the other or to inflict a fatal wound. No soldier of genius appears on 
either side, and the war drags on in a series of futile successes and futile 
defeats. The strain of anxiety and the release of those ugliest passions 
which, in time of war, assume the name of virtue, demoralize the comba- 
tants. The tacit conventions that lie at the base of civilized life are called 
in question or openly denied. Men lose faith in democracy, and even in 
freedom; they come near to losing faith in life itself. Somewhere at the 
heart of their being a nerve snaps; and when the war of exhaustion comes 
to a disastrous close, they are left disheartened and listless, unable to 
believe in a future worth the effort they lack the driving power to make. 
That description (as perhaps you have guessed) was designed to leave 
you in doubt whether I was speaking of the history of Athens, from the 
struggle with Persia, through the golden age of Pericles, to the Pelopon- 
nesian War and the early manhood of Plato, or of the history of England, 
from the struggle with Napoleon, through the golden age of Victoria, 
to the War of 1914 and the early manhood of the younger generation. 
Perhaps you do not believe (as the ancients believed) that human 
affairs move in cycles and that history repeats itself. But the men of 
my Victorian generation, to whom the War came in middle life, are 
struck by two features which seem common to the opening of the fourth 
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century at Athens and the present time in England. One is the collapse 
—whether it be temporary or permanent—of the belief in democracy. 
The other is what looks to us Victorians like a failure of nerve in the 
generation to whom the War came in their childhood. Perhaps both 
features are symptoms of the same trouble. To believe in democracy , 

u must believe in the essential goodness of common humanity, and it | 
is hard to keep that faith when you have seen humanity at war. And if. 
men lose faith in one another, perhaps they must also lose faith in | 
themselves. Despairing of freedom, they may seek refuge in authority ; 
despairing of persuasion, they may pin their hopes on violence. One 
after another, we have seen countries with more or less democratic 
institutions submit to dictators. Some individuals who feel their hand 
too weak to steer their own boat, or do not know whither to steer it, 
climb on board the great vessel of the Roman Church—not a democratic 
institution, but a hierarchy securely dependent on the infallible wisdom 
at its head. Others have found a wisdom no less infallible in an economic 
interpretation of history, teaching them how to become the inexorable 
tools of destiny. 

In fourth-century Greece we can see something analogous to this 
longing for a political or spiritual dictatorship, to relieve ordinary men 
of a responsibility they cannot face, and guide their lives to some goal 
they cannot choose for themselves. Some of Xenophon’s works show 
a hankering after benevolent despotism. His political romance, the 
Cyropaedia, transfigures the autocrat of Persia into a paternal monarch. 
He even found a living exemplar in Agesilaus, who ruled Greece for 
some six years. Antisthenes seems to have made Heracles into an ideal 
mythical king, enduring his labours for the good of mankind. Finally 
there is Isocrates. Debarred from public life by a weak voice and im- 
poverished by the war, Isocrates had set up a school where he taught 
young men looking forward to a public career to take a large view of 
international affairs and to reproduce the style of his own pamphlets 
with a scrupulous avoidance of hiatus. He looked to a nation on the 
northern fringe of the Greek world, a comparatively young nation, 
which had not been ground in the mill of the Peloponnesian War, and 
was, in the eyes of hellenic purists, hardly to be counted as civilized. 
Isocrates saw the saviour of society in Philip of Macedon. Philip was, 
indeed, a man who knew his own mind. He created the military machine 
which enabled his son, Alexander, to turn the tables on Persia; prepared 
for him the path to the East by political manceuvres ; and in his diploma- 
tic relations with the States that had once been leaders of Hellas, was 
capable of twisting their representatives round his little finger. Set 
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beside Philip, Demosthenes, nursing his pathetic dream of restoring 
Athens to the place she had held under Pericles, seems as blind and 
futile as the European politicians of to-day. 

For here the parallel I drew at the outset seems relevant again. The 
heads of the European States are still immersed in the old local feuds 
and jealousies, plotting for the hegemony of Europe; and all the while, 
on the eastern fringe, a young and semi-barbarous nation, under the iron 
hand of men who know their own minds and have a plan, is being taught 
to worship mechanical efficiency and to husband strength that might be 
used in an idealistic crusade. The modern counterparts of Demosthenes 
have no better means of meeting this situation than Demosthenes’ 
weapons against Philip—ostracism and invective. But I will not push my 
parallel into the region of prophecy. We had better return to Athens, 

Plato was born in 427 B.c., the year of the revolt of Mitylene and the 
revolution at Corcyra. In that year Cleon, urging the Athenians not to 
revoke their savage sentence to massacre the citizens of Mitylene and 
to enslave their women and children, had warned Athens that a demo- 
cracy cannot govern an empire, that their rule was a despotism over 
unwilling subjects held down by force, that the three greatest enemies 
of their power were pity and eloquent sentiments and the generosity 
of strength, and that if, right or wrong, they were resolved to rule, then, 
rightly or wrongly, they must chastise the rebels for their good: other- 
wise, let them resign their empire, and, when virtue was no longer 
dangerous, be as virtuous as they pleased. At Corcyra the brutal 
massacre of the oligarchic party by the democrats drew from Thucy- 
dides his famous reflections on the demoralization of character produced 
by war and revolution. It is here that he sets down the terrible truth: 

‘In peace and prosperity both states and individuals are actuated by higher 
motives because they do not fall under the dominion of imperious necessities; 
but war, which takes away the comfortable provision of daily life, is a hard 
master and assimilates men’s characters to their conditions.’ 

This was not an auspicious year for the birth of a man whose dis- 
tinguished family and extraordinary gifts should have marked him out 
for a brilliant part in the public life of Athens. The disaster of the 
Sicilian expedition came when Plato was fourteen; the fall of Athens 
when he was twenty-three. The democracy was then restored ; but not 
the old faith in democracy. A few years later Socrates was condemned 
to death. This event soon gathered a symbolic significance never fore- 
seen by the authors of the charge: ‘Socrates is guilty of not recognizing 
the gods whom the State recognizes.’ In the sense intended the charge 
was false; but in a deeper sense it was true enough. Henceforth the 
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wise man was to go his own way, following gods whom no State has 
ever recognized. 

If we possessed only the shorter dialogues which Plato wrote in the 
dozen years after the death of Socrates, we should have very little 
clue to his state of mind. He set himself to think out, for his own 
guidance and for the enlightenment of his fellow citizens who had con- 
demned Socrates, the essential significance of his master’s thought, 
which was not easy to grasp. He chose to write in the form of dramatic 
dialogues, with the scene laid far back in the days of his own childhood, 
or even before his birth. No troubles and misgivings of his own were 
allowed to darken the atmosphere of these pictures of a bygone genera- 
tion. We could not guess at the passions working under this serene 
surface were it not for the Gorgias, a longer dialogue which falls at the 
end of this first period, and a passage in the Seventh Letter. This letter 
was written, near the end of Plato’s life, to the surviving friends of Dion 
at Syracuse, when Dion’s death had finally eclipsed all the hopes that 
inspired Plato’s excursions to Sicily. 


‘When I was young’ (he means the early twenties) ‘I had the same experience 
that comes to so many: I thought that as soon as I should be my own master, 
I should enter public life. This intention was favoured by certain circum- 
stances in the political situation at Athens. The existing constitution was 
generally condemned, and a revolution took place.’ (This was the revolution 
of the Thirty Tyrants in 404.) . . . ‘Some of the leaders were relatives and 
friends of mine, and they at once invited me to co-operate, as if this were the 
natural course for me to take. My feelings were such as might be expected 
in a young man: I imagined that they would bring the State, under their 
management, from an iniquitous to a right way of life. Accordingly I watched 
closely to see what they would do. 

‘It was not long before I saw these men make the earlier constitution seem 
like a paradise. In particular, they sent Socrates, my friend, then advanced 
in years—a man whom I should not hesitate to call the most righteous man 
then living—they sent Socrates with other persons to one of the citizens 
with instructions to arrest him by violence for execution. Their purpose, no 
doubt, was to involve Socrates, with or without his consent, in their proceed- 
ings. Socrates refused, preferring to face any danger rather than be a party 
to their infamous acts. Seeing all this and other things as bad, I was disgusted 
and drew back from the evils of the time. 

‘Not long afterwards the Thirty fell, and the whole constitution was 
changed. Once more I was attracted, though less eagerly, by the desire to 
take part in political action. In those unquiet times much was still going on 
that might move.one to disgust, and it was no wonder that, during the revolu- 
tionary changes, some took savage vengeance upon their enemies; but on the 
whole the returning exiles showed great moderation. Unfortunately, however, 
some of the men in power brought my friend Socrates to trial on an infamous 
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charge—the very last that could be made against Socrates—the charge of 
impiety. He was condemned and put to death—he who had refused to haye 
any hand in arresting one of the accusers’ own friends when they themselves 
were in exile and misfortune. 

“When I considered this and the men who were directing public affairs, 
and made a closer study, as I grew older, of law and custom, the harder it 
seemed to me to govern a State rightly. Without friends and trustworthy 
associates it was impossible to act ; and these it was not easy to find among my 
acquaintance, now that Athens was no longer ruled by the manners and 
institutions of our fathers; nor was it possible to make new associates with 
any ease. At the same time the whole fabric of law and custom was going 
from bad to worse at an alarming rate. The result was that I, who had at 
‘first been full of eagerness to take part in public life, when I saw all this 
happening and everything going to pieces, fell at last into bewilderment, 
I did not cease to think in what way all these things might be amended, and 
especially the whole organisation of the State; but I was all the while waiting 
for the right opportunity for action.’ 


In such a situation it would be harsh to accuse Plato of failure of 
nerve. But the whole of this long letter reveals—what we might guess 
from his other writings—that his powers and gifts were of such a kind 
that he could never be a leading man of action in the society of his time. 
The plane on which his mind habitually moved was not one from which 
he could make effective contact with the plane of political life in a 
demoralized society. By the man of action I mean the type of man who 


sees that, if he is to get anything done, he must ally himself with asso- 
ciates who are not altogether to his mind, lay aside ideal aspirations for 
some future day that will never come, and condescend to opportunism 
and compromise. But Plato is already dreaming of an ideal organization 
of society. He even imagines that the Thirty Tyrants (of all men) might 
effect a moral reformation. He transfers his hopes to the restored 
democracy, only to find them shattered once more. And all the time 
he is thinking and waiting for the right moment to act. It is not surpris- 
ing that the right moment never came. 

Meanwhile, he writes the early dialogues, thinking out Socrates’ 
philosophy of life and finding it to be a philosophy that stands in un- 
compromising conflict with all the current ambitions and aims of the 
practical man of the world. That conflict is brought upon the stage and 
fought out to the end in the last part of the Gorgias. The antagonists 
are Socrates and Callicles. Socrates is the man of thought, who had 
studiously kept clear of politics and thereby avoided the fate that was 
to overtake him in old age. Callicles is not an historical character. He 
is the ideal representative of the man of the world—a young man 
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looking forward, like Plato himself, to a career of statesmanship, and 
armed for it with a very different view of life, which he states at length 
and with astonishing force. He believes in the natural right of the 
strong man to rule the weak and take to himself the lion’s share of all 
worldly advantages. The conventional idea that such self-assertion is 
unjust he regards as put about by the weak and inferior, who cannot 
hope to assert themselves and so praise equality—the watchword of 
democracy. He has no patience with the cant about self-restraint and 
moderation. He professes to believe that happiness is to be found in 
indulging every natural appetite to the full. Socrates attacks this posi- 
tion with equal or greater force. He tells Callicles that this life of 
selfish ambition, seeking the satisfaction of every desire as it arises, is 
‘an unending round of evils, the life of a robber and an outlaw, who can 
never be the friend of man or the friend of God’. Callicles is not con- 
vinced. He shrugs his shoulders, leaving Socrates to point out that 
every statesman Athens has ever had is condemned by the standard he 
has set up. Socrates declares himself to be the only true statesman; 
but, if he were to take Callicles’ advice and enter public life without 
surrendering his own ideals, he would certainly be put to death. 

The choice between a political career and the philosophic life was 
not a choice that the real Socrates had ever had to face. Plato is thinking 
here of his own problem. The Gorgias is his final answer to the friends 
who had pressed him to join them, and perhaps also to the impulse 
within himself which had tempted him to yield. Callicles is the devil’s 
advocate. Socrates’ forecast of his own death is echoed by a later 
passage in that letter I have already quoted. In the course of some 
general reflections on the giving of political advice, Plato there says 
how the prudent man should deal with his city. 

‘If he thinks the constitution is bad, he should say so, unless he sees that 
to say so will be useless or will bring about his own death. He must not have re- 
course to revolutionary violence. If that is the only possible expedient, he must 
refrain from action and pray for the best, both for himself and for his country.’ 

That is the course finally taken by Plato himself. The long and pain- 
ful period of indecision ended in the conclusion that he could never 
take part in the politics of a democratic State. And on this question he 
never changed his mind. In his retreat at the Academy he appears to 
us as completely detached from all that went on in the Assembly and 
the market-place as if the garden of the Academy had been the garden 
of Epicurus. 

Callicles, in his spirited exhortation to Socrates to give up philosophy 


and play a man’s part in active life, quotes, from the Antiope of Euripides, 
3871.11 H 
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a famous debate between the Theban brothers, Zethus and Amphion, 
on this same contrast. Zethus urges Amphion, who had ‘built the walls 
of Thebes with ravishing sound of his melodious lute’, to give up the 
effeminate and unprofitable service of the Muse and take to agriculture, 
war, and politics. It is significant that this contrast between the active 
life and the contemplative should occur in a play of Euripides. Long 
ago, in the sixth century, the wise man had been the man of affairs, 
like Solon the lawgiver and others of the Seven Sages. The death of 
Pericles and the Peloponnesian War mark the moment when the men 
of thought and the men of action began to take different paths, destined 
to diverge more and more widely till the Stoic sage ceased to be a citizen 
of his own country and became a citizen of the universe. Pericles had 
been the last philosophic statesman. Socrates remarks in the Phaedrus 
that his loftiness of spirit was due to his converse with Anaxagoras, 
whose speculations about Nature and the intelligence that works in 
Nature had given Pericles an insight and breadth of view that he carried 
into his work as leader of the Assembly. After Pericles the men of 
thought, like Thucydides and Euripides, go into exile, voluntary or 
enforced. Socrates just fulfils his civic duties, but obeys the warning of 
his divine sign to keep out of politics. The task of winning, or losing, 
the war was left to business men like Cleon, or ambitious egoists like 
Alcibiades. When the war was over, there was not a man in public life 
with whom Plato could bring himself to co-operate. 

And yet, in Plato’s eyes, this drifting apart of the men of thought 
and the men of action was a disastrous calamity—indeed, the root of the 
social evils of his time. His problem, as presented in the Gorgias, could 
not be solved simply by dropping all interest in the fate of society and 
becoming absorbed in abstract speculations. Philosophy meant to him 
what it had meant to Socrates—not the contemplative study of science 
or metaphysics, but the pursuit of wisdom, which is the same thing as 
human perfection and happiness. And man is a social creature; the 
individual cannot gain perfection and happiness by living for himself 
alone. There are parts of his nature that can find scope only in the life 
of society. Hence philosophy and active citizenship were not—or ought 
- not to be—two alternative careers. They should be combined in a single 
life; and the only perfect solution was to reunite the two elements that 
had been drifting apart. This is the conclusion which Plato, in that 
letter I quoted, tells us he had reached before he first went to Sicily, in 
or about his fortieth year. The passage I read continues as follows: 

‘At last I saw that the constitution of all existing states is bad and their 
institutions all but past remedy, without a combination of radical measures 
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and fortunate circumstance. I was driven to affirm, in praise of true philo- 
sophy, that only from the standpoint of such philosophy could one take a 
true view of public and private right; and that, accordingly, the race of man 
would never see the end of trouble until the genuine lovers of wisdom should 
come to hold political power, or the holders of political power should, by 
some divine appointment, become genuine lovers of wisdom. It was in this 
mind that I first went to Italy and Sicily.’ 


This visit to western Greece was probably due to a desire to make 
acquaintance with the Pythagorean communities of Lower Italy. Un- 
expectedly it led Plato to form hopes that the rule of a philosophic, 
prince might actually be established. At Tarentum he formed a lifelong 
friendship with Archytas, who was both a mathematician of great dis- 
tinction and a man who, at the head of the government, had conducted 
successful wars against neighbouring States. In Sicily the strong man 
at this time was the elder Dionysius, the Machiavellian tyrant of 
Syracuse who had already become master of nearly all Sicily and was 
now scheming to add Southern Italy to his dominions. Plato certainly 
never dreamed of converting the elder Dionysius to philosophy; but 
there is a passage in the Republic which may reflect hopes founded on 
his son, Dionysius the younger, who was less than ten years old at the 
time of Plato’s visit. 


‘No one will deny’, says Socrates, ‘that some prince might be born with the 
philosophic nature, and that nature might escape corruption. If only one 
such should arise, in control of a city which would obey him, he might 
achieve all these things which now seem incredible’-—the foundation of the 
ideal State. 


Or these hopes might have been founded on Dion, another lifelong 
friend made on this occasion. Dion, as the elder Dionysius’ brother-in- 
law, held a position of influence at the Syracusan Court. In the same 
letter Plato writes: 


‘I became acquainted with Dion, then a young man, and without knowing 
it began to work for the overthrow of a tyranny by telling Dion what I thought 
was best for mankind and advising him to act upon it. He, with ready under- 
standing, was quick to grasp my arguments. He listened with keener atten- 
tion than any young man I have ever met; and he determined to live for the 
future a different life from that of the Italians and Sicilians, preferring good- 
ness to pleasure and luxury. So he continued until the death of Dionysius, 


earning thereby the dislike of those who led the usual life of a tyrant’s cour- 
tiers.’ 


Twenty years later, when the younger Dionysius succeeded his 
father, Dion persuaded Plato to visit Syracuse again, and attempt to 
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carry his ideals into practice by training the young tyrant in the prin- 
ciples of the Republic. Plato consented, with much doubt and reluctance, 
But, though the younger Dionysius had shown some promise of what 
Plato calls the philosophic nature, that nature had not, in his case, 
escaped corruption. Also he was vain and conceited. To persuade a 
young man already in possession of despotic power, bequeathed by an 
ambitious and unscrupulous father, that he must qualify himself for 
his position by a long training in pure mathematics was a task that few 
men would have attempted. It soon ended—as Plato in his heart must 
have known it would—in a fiasco. The philosopher had put himself 
into a false position, which any man of the world would have seen to be 
‘ridiculous, because he feared, more than ridicule, the reproach of being 
an idle dreamer who would not take an opportunity to carry his ideals 
into practice. 

There remained another means of indirectly influencing practical 
life. This was to found a school of philosophic statesmen—to attract 
from foreign States young men whose position and prospects were more 
fortunate than those of Plato’s own youth, and to give them such a 
training as would fit them for the art of statesmanship, as Plato con- 
ceived it. On his return from his first visit to Sicily, Plato founded 
the Academy. His own task was to direct this school in personal con- 
tact with his students. At the same time he continued to write Socratic 
discourses, setting forth his principles in a form that would reach the 
educated public all over the Greek world. Such writings would have 
the double advantage of making the Socratic philosophy known, and of 
attracting students to the Academy. Chief among the dialogues of this 
group is the Republic. 

I cannot attempt, in so short a time, even the barest outline of what 
the Republic contains. But if there is any truth in the parallel I drew 
between the state of society in Plato’s time and in our own, there is 
some interest in comparing his remedy for human troubles with the 
remedies held out to us. I do not mean the momentary expedients of 
bewildered politicians. I am thinking rather of more speculative schemes 
for the future of society. In the main, these schemes appear to have 
two aims in view. The first is to standardize mankind, by redistributing 
wealth so as to level down the distinction between rich and poor. The 
second is to raise the standard slightly by increasing the efficiency of the 
machines which are to do the hard work for us. We are then to enjoy 
a moderate degree of bodily comfort, and have leisure to frequent the 
cinema, read the Hundred Best Books, and do all the other things we 
should do if only we had time. In the last hundred years civilized man 
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has fallen under the dominion of the machine, which has come, not 
only to regulate his life, but to permeate his imagination and his ideals. 
We are not yet at the end of this stage. For the present our dream of 
the future centres round the machine. As our machinery becomes more 
and more automatic, we shall be able to escape from minding it for a 
larger number of hours in the day. 

And with the supremacy of the machine there arises the ideal of 
order, which (as Professor Zimmern has remarked) we are substituting 
for the ideal of personal freedom, associated with democracy. There is 
no place more orderly than a factory, no place where personal eccentrici- 
ties are less welcome. But if we are destined to model the whole of life 
on factory life, the question who is to manage the factory will become 
urgent; and about that we seem to be rather vague. Do we want to be 
ruled by dictators, or by a directorate of Marxian doctrinaires, or by 
a conspiracy of business men? We are like a firm advertising for a 
manager with no clear notion of the qualifications they require, and not 
much liking the looks of any of the applicants. 

Now Plato too, as we have seen, had lost the belief in liberty, if 
liberty was to mean that every man should do as he pleased, and in 
equality, if equality was to mean that any citizen was just as fit as any 
other to hold office in the State; and he thought that democracy at | 
Athens had come to rest on those principles. He too desired to substitute 
the ideal of order; and the problem of the Republic is to discover a type 
of social order that shall be stable and harmonious. Not living in a 
mechanical age, he did not look for a model to the factory with its 
despotic manager or its board of directors. The principle that guided 
him was this. A social order cannot be stable and harmonious unless it 
reflects the unalterable constitution of human nature. More precisely, 
it must provide a frame within which the normal desires of any human 
being can find legitimate scope and satisfaction. A social system which | 
starves or thwarts any important group of normal human desires will, 
sooner or later, be overthrown by the forces it has repressed, and, while. 
it lasts, will warp and pervert them. 

It is at this point, I believe, that Plato’s thought takes a different 
direction from the philosophy of his master, Socrates. There are two 
ways in which a man may approach the task of conceiving an ideal 
society. One is to start with the moral reformation of the individual, 
and then to imagine a society consisting of perfect individuals. That is 
the logical outcome of Socrates’ mission to his fellow citizens as de- 
scribed in the Apology. The other is to take individual human nature 
as we find it, and to construct a social order that will make the best of 
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it as it is and as it seems likely to remain. This is the course taken by 
Plato in the Republic. 

Let us consider for a moment Socrates’ view of human nature. Soc- 
rates believed that in every human soul there is a faculty of insight, 
which, if once it could be cleared from the mists of prejudice and the 
illusions of pleasure which seems good when it is not, is capable of 
discerning where its own true happiness is to be found. The only thing 
in the world that is really and intrinsically good for man is the perfection 
of his own nature. All the other aims that we pursue—wealth and the 
pleasures it can buy, power and distinction, even bodily health—are 
in themselves valueless. To sacrifice any or all of them in the pursuit 
- of perfection is really no sacrifice at all. We are only sacrificing what 
men call pleasure to gain happiness. Now, no one will believe this 
truth until he can see it for himself with the inward eye of his own 
soul; you cannot persuade him to act as if it were true until he knows 
it, with entire conviction, from his own experience. When he does know 
it in this complete sense, then he will act upon it unfailingly ; his know- 
ledge must determine his will, for no man will sacrifice his true happi- 
ness for pleasures he can see to be illusory. This knowledge is wisdom; 
and the man who gains it becomes thenceforth morally autonomous: 
everything he does is determined by his own inward light; he will not 
be guided by any external authority, but will claim the unconditional 
freedom of self-rule. Socrates did not concern himself directly with 
the reform of society. His mission was addressed to any individual who 
would listen to him. He spent his life trying to make individual men 
see for themselves the truth which he had seen, but could not teach 
them; for wisdom cannot be taught, or communicated by persuasion, 
or imposed by authority. 

Now if we imagine this mission successfully accomplished, the 
reform of society would follow. The outcome would be a group of 
individuals, each one of whom would be completely self-ruled and free. 
Not only would each man enjoy inward harmony (the conflict of desires 
within his own soul having been finally reconciled), but also there 
would be no conflict or competition between one individual and the 
rest. If any set of men could be finally convinced that the perfection 
of the human soul is the only object of any value in itself, the clash of 
competing egoisms would disappear. No one man’s gain would be 
another’s loss. Such a society would need no laws. There would be no 
distinction of ruler and subject, for each man would govern himself. 
There would be perfect equality and unlimited freedom. The name 
for such a state of society is Anarchy, or (if you think of the ruling 
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faculty of insight as divine) Theocracy. The men who condemned 
Socrates for not recognizing the gods whom Athens recognized, and 
for turning the minds of young men against traditional authority, were 
dimly aware that Socrates’ mission pointed to a subversion of all existing 
institutions. 

But it was left to the Stoics to follow up the consequences into the 
political field. From the Socratic premiss that human perfection is the 
only thing of real value, and that this virtue is wisdom, they deduced 
the ideal of the perfect sage, who alone is self-sufficient, happy, and 
free. To him all things that he can desire are lawful. So we find Zeno, 
the founder of Stoicism, rejecting, in theory, all existing forms of consti- 
tution. The wise man can only be a citizen of the universe. There is 
no such thing as the ideal State on earth. If men were perfect, they 
would all be members of the city of Zeus. 

It is significant that Zeno is known to have criticized Plato’s Republic, 
because it is not the city of Zeus. Plato, it is true, has his scheme for 
the production of the perfect man, deduced from the same Socratic 
principles, combined with his own conception of all that knowledge or 
wisdom implies. But he does not say: First make every individual 
perfect, and then you will need no laws or civic institutions. He is too 
much bent upon the reform of Greek society to be ready to postpone it 
to the Millennium. So he turns to the other possible course: taking 
human nature as it is, and making the best of it. Plato’s commonwealth 
is not the City of Zeus or the Kingdom of Heaven. It is a reformed 
Greek city-state, surrounded by other city-states and by the outer 
world of barbarians, against which it may have to hold its own. Hence he 
does not contemplate the abolition of war, which figures in all modern 
Utopias. The problem he proposes for solution is: What are the least 
changes to be made in the highest existing form of society—the Greek 
city-state—which will put an end to intestine strife and faction, and 
harmonize the competing desires of human nature in a stable order? 

Looking, then, to human nature as it is, Plato points to a given 
natural fact that any practical scheme must reckon with, namely, that 
men are not born all alike, but with temperamental differences suffi- 
ciently marked to group them in various types. It is not the business of 
education to smooth out these differences and level every one up or 
down to the same pattern. Education should develop each type to the 
fullest life of which it is capable; and the social framework should 
provide a place in which that type can make its contribution to the life 
of the whole community, without sacrificing the fulfilment of its own 
characteristic desires. 
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First, then, we need a broad classification of human types, based on 
their dominant desires or motives. Now there was an old parable 
comparing human life to the Olympic festival, and dividing the people 
who went to such a festival into three classes, according to the motives 
which took them there. To some it was a fair or market, where they 
could buy and sell : their motive was gain. The competitors in the games 
went with a different purpose, to win honour and fame; their motive 
was a not ignoble ambition, or more generally the love of victory and 
power. Finally, there were the spectators, who sought neither gain 
nor honours, but went to contemplate a scene which must have been 
more attractive to Greek eyes than a football match in the Wembley 
Stadium. The three classes of visitors correspond to the three classes 
in Plato’s State. These are not hereditary castes, but strata of society 
into which the citizens of each new generation are to be sorted out, 
solely on the ground of their natural temperament and abilities. First 
there is the money-making type—the lovers of wealth and of the plea- 
sures that wealth can buy. Second, the lovers of honour and power, 
who desire distinction in the active life. Third, the men whom Plato 
calls philosophers, the lovers of wisdom and knowledge, the spectators 
of all time and all existence—a phrase that recalls an anecdote about 
Pericles’ friend Anaxagoras. When Anaxagoras was asked what he 
thought made life worth living, he replied: “The study of the heavens 
and of the whole order of the world.’ 

Now, if it be true that men can be roughly grouped according to 
these temperamental varieties of dominant motive, and if society can 
avail itself of this natural fact, then there is a possibility of these diver- 
gent types pursuing each its own satisfaction, side by side, without 
competition and conflict. This is the key to Plato’s solution of the 
social problem. He does not propose to convert all his citizens to the 
ideal of any one type, but rather to draft the individuals of each type, 
as soon as their dispositions can be ascertained, into their proper place, 
and to secure that they shall stay there and discharge their function. 
To him it seemed that what was wrong with existing society was that 
these types do not keep in their places. The acquisitive and the ambi- 
tious types are always trying—and trying successfully—to control the 
life of the State and to direct its action to the ends they value. Hence 
society is governed by men who cannot conceive of any higher aim 
than to make their own country the richest and the most powerful. 
Unfortunately, wealth and power are what Aristotle calls ‘goods that 
can be fought for’; neither the individual nor the State can indulge an 
unlimited desire for either except at the expense of others. The only 
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remedy that Plato could see was to transfer supreme political power to 
the third type. The object of their desire is not a competitive object. 
If a man gains wisdom, it is not at his neighbour’s expense. On the 
contrary, the more wisdom he can gain, the better it will be for them, 
if they can take advantage of it. The advantage they should take is to 
constrain him—reluctant though he may be—to take control of the 
State. So we reach the central proposition of the Republic. 


‘Unless’, says Socrates, ‘either the lovers of wisdom become kings in their 
cities, or those who are now called kings and potentates come to love wisdom 
in the true sense and in sufficient measure—unless, in fact, political power and 
the pursuit of wisdom be united in the same persons, while the many natures 
which now take their several ways in one or the other direction are forcibly 
debarred from pursuing either separately, there can be no rest from troubles 
for the race of mankind, nor can this commonwealth that we have constructed 
in discourse ever, till then, grow into a possibility or see the light of day.’ 


Who are these lovers of wisdom—philosophers—that they should 
tule over us? If the word ‘philosopher’ calls up before your mind an 
old gentleman with a long beard, bending over his study-table as he 
composes an article on some intricate problem of metaphysics, then 
you are in much the same position as Adeimantus in the Republic, 
who objects that specialists in philosophy, for the most part, become 
decidedly queer, not to say rotten, and even the better sort are entirely 
useless to their country. And you will find that Socrates assents to that 
objection. We must banish that picture of the philosopher from our 
imaginations. To Plato wisdom means, ultimately, what it had meant 
to Socrates—not only a knowledge of scientific or metaphysical truth, 
but, above all, the knowledge of good and evil, the knowledge (as we 
say) of values. To possess wisdom is to know what is really good and 
worth living for; and that is the secret of happiness. It is true, Plato 
thought that such wisdom could be attained only by a small number of 
men, after an arduous intellectual training; but the claim of the philo- 
sopher to rule is based on his power to think clearly and the insight 
enabling him to assess the value of all objects of desire—to see that 
neither wealth nor power is the right aim either for the State or for the 
individual. 

The institutions of Plato’s commonwealth follow from the principles 
I have outlined. The principle that normal desires should be given a 
legitimate satisfaction dictates his solution of the problem that bulks 
so large in schemes of social reform—the redistribution of wealth. It 
excludes the idea, popular with some modern reformers, that wealth 
should be evenly distributed over the whole of society—a proposal 
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commonly advanced by men who are not of the money-loving type, and 
contemplated without enthusiasm by the mass of mankind, even in 
Russia. Plato would make over all material property to the acquisitive 
type—the lovers of money—who are to form the third and lowest class, 
the industrials. They desire wealth, and they shall have it. In the 
enjoyment of a moderate amount of property—for extremes of poverty 
and of wealth must be prohibited—they shall find the reward of fulfilling 
their social function, which is to supply the economic needs of the whole 
commonwealth. He will thus set this type to the kind of work it likes 
and is fitted for—necessary and useful work—and make it contented 
by allowing it the rewards it understands and desires. 

But this class must not govern, and we must make sure that it shall 
not want to govern. This is to be done by making the possession of 
property incompatible by law with the possession of authority in the 
State. So long as political power can be combined with wealth, and 
either can be made a means to the other, the business man will leave 
his counting-house and try to grip the levers of the political machine. 
The only way to prevent that is to effect a complete divorce between the 
functions of government and the holding of private property and 
wealth. The money-lovers will not want to rule, if to be a ruler means 
living in monastic austerity on a bare subsistence. Accordingly this 
mode of life is decreed for both the two higher classes. They are de- 
prived of property, partly for their own sakes, lest the love of wealth 
should assert itself in them, but also for the sake of making the task of 
government a forbidding and disagreeable business in the eyes of the 
industrials. 

These higher classes are also to be deprived of family life, for reasons 
which have been used in defence of the celibacy of the clergy. Where 
the family exists, the very strong instincts associated with marriage 
and fatherhood must absorb a large part of any normal man’s interest 
and energy. Plato wanted to diffuse this energy over the whole class, 
and to abolish the distinction of mine and thine in this field, as in the 
field of property. On the other hand, if you select the most intellectual 
and spiritual men and women to form the head of your hierarchy, and 
then decree that they shall be childless, you inevitably impoverish the 
stock of the race. Plato avoids this sterilization of the highest type by 
laying on his Guardians the duty of begetting children, who will not be 
their children, but the State’s. A very carefully contrived system of 
arranged marriages is designed to meet the obvious objections. 

These institutions are common to all the Guardians, as distinct from 
the industrials. The Guardians are then divided into two classes—the 
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lovers of wisdom and the lovers of power. The ambitious type is not 
to be in control. They are to find their scope as the element of executive 
force in government and as the standing army. Here they will have 
sufficient play for their characteristic motive—the love of honour— 
and for their characteristic virtue, courage. All ultimate authority is 
reserved for the men of thought who have attained to wisdom and 
know what is the true end of human life. They will not desire to 
exercise authority ; but they will undertake the direction of society as a 
duty which they alone can perform. 

Towards the end of the Republic Plato seems to become more doubtful 
whether wisdom can ever be enthroned in human society. And if we 
could pass in review the long procession of kings and rulers who, since 
his time, have been responsible for the welfare of mankind, we might 
well think his doubts justified. Lord Russell has remarked that history 
presents no parallel so close to the Republic of Plato as the Bolshevik 
régime in Russia. 

‘The Communist Party corresponds to the guardians; the soldiers have 
about the same status in both; there is in Russia an attempt to deal with 
family life more or less as Plato suggested. I suppose it may be assumed that 
every teacher of Plato throughout the world abhors Bolshevism, and that 
every Bolshevik regards Plato as an antiquated bourgeois. Nevertheless, the 
parallel is extraordinarily exact between Plato’s Republic and the régime 
which the better Bolsheviks are endeavouring to create.”! 


There is, of course, some truth in this. Both systems result from the 
conviction that society can be reformed only by subjecting the mass of 
mankind to the undisputed rule of a small minority, who are in posses- 
sion of the truth and capable of a religious devotion to their task. Both 
systems are a consequence of the loss of belief in democracy, which 
seems to be itself the consequence of a disastrous war. On the other 
hand, the philosophies which severally inspire the two systems are 
almost diametrically opposed; and I am inclined to think that the 
Bolsheviks are right if they regard Plato as an antiquated bourgeois, 
who would have repudiated dialectical materialism as founded on a 
false analysis of human nature. 

Perhaps there is more truth in Wilamowitz’s observation that, in the 
modern world, we find something comparable to Plato’s State only in 
the structure of the Roman Church, culminating in the infallible autho- 
rity of the triple crown. In Plato’s latest work, the Laws, he tries to 
bring the institutions of the Republic closer to the given possibilities of 
actual life; and here there is a yet stronger resemblance to the Roman 


1 The Practice and Theory of Bolshevism (1920), p. 30. 
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Church, which has found the secret of keeping a hold on human nature 
and has long outlived the Empire. In the institution of the Nocturnal 
Council, secretly watching over religion and morals, with powers of 
life and death, Plato has been said to have anticipated the Inquisition. 

The likeness here is more than superficial. You will remember, in 
The Brothers Karamazov, Ivan’s story of the Grand Inquisitor. An 
auto-da-fé has been held in Seville, in presence of the Cardinal and the 
court. Next day a stranger appears among the crowd in the market- 
place ; and, though his coming is unobserved, he is instantly recognized. 
A healing virtue comes from the very touch of his garments. At the steps 
of the Cathedral he raises to life a child who is being brought to burial. 
In the confusion that follows, the Inquisitor passes by—an old man, 
tall and erect, with a withered face and sunken eyes, in which there is 
yet a gleam of light. He orders the arrest of the stranger, and at mid- 
night visits him in the prison. He asks why he has come to hinder the 
work of the Church. ‘The Church has relieved mankind of that intoler- 
able burden of freedom, which the stranger had promised them. ‘We 
have paid dearly for that promise’, says the Inquisitor. ‘For fifteen 
hundred years we have been wrestling with that freedom, and now it is 
ended. The people have brought their freedom to us, and laid it humbly 
at our feet.’ The Church has given them, instead of freedom, authority; 
instead of knowledge, mystery. And men rejoiced that they were again 
led like sheep. The terrible gift that had brought so much suffering 
was at last lifted from their hearts. 

The stranger makes no answer. At the end he suddenly goes up to 
the old man and kisses him. The Inquisitor opens the prison door upon 
the dark streets, telling him to go, and never to come again. Afterwards, 
the memory of that kiss glows in the old man’s heart, but he holds to 
his conviction. 

If the ideal State of the Laws had ever become a living reality, we 
might imagine a parallel scene: Socrates arraigned for a second trial 
before the Nocturnal Council, and confronted with Plato in the presi- 
dent’s chair. Socrates had held out the same gift of unlimited freedom 
and self-rule; and Plato had foreseen that mankind would not be able 
to bear it. So he devised this commonwealth, that the few who are wise 
might keep the conscience of the many who will never be wise. 

But I cannot imagine the end of my story. All that I am sure of is 
that Plato’s prisoner, unlike the Inquisitor’s, would not have kept an 
unbroken silence. 
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PETS IN CLASSICAL TIMES 


By w. F. GOSLING 


F you take a walk round the exhibition of Greek and Roman Life in 
the British Museum, you will see there many fascinating domestic 
articles of antiquity, brooches, kylices, mirrors, lamps, and many of them 
you will find to be decorated with pictures of domestic life, of girls and 


we: boys, men and women in their natural happy surroundings. What more 
“ natural, then, that they should have with them the pets they loved and 
mi played with? Their dogs, their rabbits, their quails, cocks, sparrows, 
is geese, their cats, their parrots, cranes, crows, and even their monkeys 
i. are all to be seen if we look with a discerning eye. 

“ Let us then examine some of the exhibits. On a vase (662) we notice - 
“i the picture of a girl who has tied a string to the hind leg of a tortoise v 
le and dangles it before her pet dog: next door we find a vase decorated 
te with the picture of two children who are making a dog jump through a 
i. hoop. We are, of course, in no way surprised to find these dogs accepted 

y pets in the household, because throughout the literature of the ancients 
we have been familiar with them. The memory of the noble hound of “ 
ts Odysseus springs at once to our minds: how that when that much- 
: travelled warrior returned home, after long years of absence, in the garb 


of a beggar, the faithful Argus recognized him,' and, hearing him speak 
to the swineherd Eumaeus, pricked up his ears and wagged his tail, 
and then died. 

Telemachus had his dog-companions. When, in Homer’s story, he v 
set out in full state for the public assembly in Ithaca where he was to 
appear for the first time and declare his wrongs, ‘he went not alone (and 
only the real lover of dogs could have said this), for his two sharp- 
toothed dogs accompanied him’.? Homer uses the word ouvtpatregos of 
his dogs, ‘fed from the master’s table’, a pregnant commentary on the 
fact that they were the master’s trusted and constant companions. 

Plutarch: tells us a moving story of the dog of Xanthippus. Themis- 
tocles had succeeded in persuading the Athenians, in the face of the 
impending Persian invasion, to evacuate Athens and cross over with 
their goods and chattels to Salamis. The Athenians were naturally 
distressed as they looked back upon their native shores, ‘And some 
emotions of tenderness were due even to the tame domestic animals, 
which, running to the shore with lamentable howlings, expressed their 


' Homer, Od. xvii. 290. 2 Homer, Od. ii. 11. 3 Plut. Them. 10. 
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affection and regret for the persons that had fed them. One of these, a 
dog that belonged to Xanthippus, the father of Pericles, unwilling to be 
left behind, is said to have leapt into the sea, and to have swam by the 
side of the ship, until it reached Salamis, where, quite spent with toil, it 
died immediately.’ And they show us to this day a place called Cynos 
Sema, where they tell us that dog was buried. 

~ The story of the beautiful dog of Alcibiades, who cut off the poor 
fellow’s tail ‘to prevent’, as he said, ‘the Athenians finding something 
worse to say of me’, is well known. Whether this was the favourite dog 
of Alcibiades we do not know; at any rate in the possession of Lord 
Feversham at Duncombe Hall, there is a beautiful piece of sculpture 
whose title is “The favourite dog of Alcibiades’. He is a handsome fellow, 
differing little from the Newfoundland species of the present day. 

J The favourite pet-dog of antiquity seems to have been the Maltese. 
In the Metropolitan Museum of New York there is a kylix by Hegesi- 
boulos, the interior of which is decorated with the picture of an old 
gentleman out for a walk with his sharp-nosed Melitean. Theophrastus! 
tells us that it was the mark of a snob ‘if he had a little dog which died, 
to bury it and put up an epitaph over it with these words “It was a 
Maltese”’. Yes, it would seem that the Greeks buried their pets with due 
solemnities and marked their graves with inscriptions, sometimes with 
singular beauty. Take this from the Greek Anthology : 

Tov éx MeAitns d&pydv Kiva 6 trétpos 
motétatov OuAaKa. 

Tatipdév pw KoAteoKov, 61” Err’ viv Td Kelvou 
Obéypa ciwtnpal vuKtds Exovow 


The puppies of old could be as mischievous as their descendants 
to-day. In Plato’s Euthydemus® one character asks the other: 


“You say you have a dog?’ 

“Yes, a villain of a one.’ 

‘And she has puppies?’ 

“Yes, and they are very like herself.’ 


We can imagine the tearings and upsettings that lie behind that remark. 
Before we turn to other pets let us glance at a full-life portrait of a 
pet-dog by Martial,* who writes on a lifelike painting of the dog: 
Issa ’s more full of sport and wanton play 
Than that pet sparrow by Catullus sung; 
Issa’s more pure and cleanly in her way 
Than kisses from the amorous turtle’s tongue, 
! Theophrastus, Characters, 21. 2 Gk. Anth. vii. 211. 
3 Euthyd. 290 D. * Martial, i. 109. 
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» a Issa more winsome is than any girl 
be That ever yet entranced a lover’s sight; 
he Issa ’s more precious than the Indian pearl 
it Issa ’s my Publius’ favourite and delight 
- Her plaintive voice falls sad as one that weeps; 
Her master’s cares and woes alike she shares; 
Softly reclined upon his neck she sleeps, 
of And scarce to sigh or draw her breath she dares. 
1g Her, lest the day of fate should nothing leave, 
og In pictured form my Publius hath portrayed 
rd Where you so lifelike Issa might perceive, 
re That not herself a better likeness made, 
7 Issa together with her portrait lay, 
’ Both real or both depicted you would say. 
€. Returning to the exhibition, we notice a vase (643) decorated with 
i- a scene depicting a music school: behind the master’s chair is a boy “ 
id playing with a cat. Cats seem to have been rare, at any rate in Greece: 
st they were probably introduced in the early fifth century from Egypt. 
1, Herodotus saw them there in his travels among the Egyptians and refers 
a tosome of their habits as quaint and worth the recording. Weasels, not 
le cats, were kept in Greek houses to chase away the mice. Not far from the 
h vase we have just noticed there is a richly decorated Roman lamp giving 
an interesting view of a man with his troop of performing animals. On &/ 
his right hand, as he squats upon the ground, is a monkey; on his left 
a cat climbing a ladder; and above are two hoops through which the 
animals jump. 
Again on a vase (664) we see a boy seated, holding on his knee a cage ~ 
s which contains a bird, in all probability a quail. This bird is small and 


short-winged, with a plump and heavy body, and is little seen in England. 
In warmer countries quails arrive in such great flocks during the season 
of migration that they cover acres of ground: they are so fatigued with 
their journey that they lie in heaps and allow themselves to be taken by 
hand. When the Israelites were promised food in the wilderness and 
‘God rained flesh upon them like dust and feathered fowl like as the sand 
of the sea’, we can imagine a great migration of quails. Aristophanes 
calls them oixoyeveis, ‘domesticated’; in Athens they were to be found 
in large numbers, for they were trained for the sport of éptuyoxorria, 
‘quail-filliping’. The quail was placed on a board, round which a ring was 
drawn. Then the professional filliper struck the quail on the head with 
his forefinger. If the bird stood its ground, its owner won; but if it 
flinched and backed out of the ring, the filliper won. Money, we may 
be sure, was staked upon the prowess of these birds. 
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~ Plutarch! tells us a story of Alcibiades’ quail. ‘Seeing one day a great 
crowd of people as he was walking along, he asked what it meant; and 
being informed that there was a donative made to the people, he distri- 
buted money too, as he went in amongst them. This meeting with great 
applause, he was so much delighted that he forgot a quail which he had 
under his robe, and the bird, frightened with the noise, flew away. Upon 
this, the people set up still louder exclamations, and many of them 
assisted him to recover the quail.’ 

_) Both Octavius and Antony, in later days, loved the sport of quail- 
fighting and kept their favourite quails. The story goes (again we quote 
Plutarch?) that ‘in their contests at play Octavius was generally superior 
and Antony mortified. Antony had in his house a fortune-telling gipsy 
who was skilled in the calculation of nativities. This man told Antony 
that the star of his fortune, however glorious in itself, was eclipsed and 
obscured by Octavius’. Indeed there were many circumstances that 
seemed to justify the conjuror’s doctrine: for in every kind of play, 
whether they cast lots or cast the die, Antony was still the loser. In their 
cock-fights and quail-fights, it was still Caesar’s cock and Caesar’s quail.’ 
So, says Plutarch, Antony left Italy! 

Continuing our inspection, we see on a terra-cotta a representation in 
J which a cock is trying to peck at a bunch of grapes in a child’s hand. 
Near-by is the picture of a cock decked with a wreath of ivy leaves. In 
the New York Metropolitan Museum on a beautiful amphora is a scene 
where a boy, rolling a hoop, is carrying his pet cock on his arm. 
On many of the terra-cottas we see pigeons, more than one of which 
wears a bulla round its neck. This bulla was a flat bronze pendant with 
a circular receptacle in the middle for the reception of amulets and 
charms. It was an ornament of Etruscan origin, introduced early into 
Rome and carried chiefly by free-born Roman boys; it was worn to avert 
the evil eye. It is pleasant to think that they wished to protect their pets 
by the same means as they ensured their own safety. 
Small birds were among the most-favoured pets. Pliny? gives us a 
list of birds that were trained to talk: the list includes the nightingale 
(luscinia), the starling (sturnus), the crow (corvus), the magpie (pica), 
which was even cleverer than the crow in learning to talk and to imitate 
notes of music, and the Indian parrot (psittacus), which was easily taught 
and was a great favourite, especially in Rome. Ovid+ has a poem on the 
death of a favourite parrot ; we can only quote the opening lines: 


Plut. Alcibiades, 10. 
3 Pliny, x. 120. 


2 Plut. Antony, 33. 
* Ovid, Amor. ii. 6. 
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A fight between two trained cocks 


From a vase in the British Museum 


A lady playing with her pets, a cat and a pigeon 


From a vase in the British Museum 


Vol. IV, Pl. III 
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Psittacus, Eois imitatrix ales ab Indis 
Occidit. exsequias ite frequenter, aves 
Ite, piae volucres, et plangite pectora pennis; 
Et rigido teneras ungue netate genas. 
One of the most beautiful of Catullus’! poems tells of the death of hisv 
lady’s sparrow. 

As we have passed along we have noticed that the goose appeared a 
number of times on groups on the vases and terra-cottas : indeed it seems 
to have been the commonest of pets. We meet geese in the Odyssey and 
many times in pieces of statuary. Pausanias, the geographer, has this 
story to tell of Lebedea, in Boeotia*: “They say that Hercyna, while 
playing here with the maid, the daughter of Demeter, had a goose in her 
arms, which she involuntarily let go. It flew into a hollow cave and hid 
itself under a stone, and the Maid entered and caught the bird as it lay 
under the stone. They say that water flowed from the spot where the 
maid lifted up the stone, and that the river was therefore called Hercyna. 
There is a temple of Hercyna on the bank of the river, and in the temple 
is an image of a girl with a goose in her arms.’ 

We bring our brief examination to a close with the observation that 
on some vases we have seen cranes and rabbits in the midst of groups 
of women. But possibly the most charming scene of domestic life we 
shall not see here: on a oinochoe in the Metropolitan Museum of New 
York is the representation of several small boys with two goats harnessed 
to a little chariot, a charming scene, indeed! 


NOTE: The Daily Life of the Greeks and Romans, published by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, and A Guide to the Exhibition illustrating Greek and Roman 
Life, published by the British Museum, will be found useful. 


' Catullus, 2. See the delightful translation in the Oxford Book of Latin 
Verse, p. 454. 
2 Paus. 9. 39. 2. 


MEMORANDUM FROM THE CLASSICAL ASSOCIA. 
TION TO THE CONSULTATIVE COMMITTEE 
OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION 

(published with the permission of the Consultative Committee) 


HIS report is not concerned with the teaching of classical specialists 
in public schools and grammar schools with an established classical 
tradition, but rather with the classical teaching in the type of school 
which has come into being since the Education Act of 1902; nor is our 
primary object to discuss the full Classical course of Greek and Latin 
studies in a school in which pupils normally stay till the age of 18 or so, 
It limits itself in the main to the problems of the suitability of Latin as a 
subject to be included in the curriculum of boys who may (not neces- 
sarily must) leave at 16. The larger question of full classical studies has 
been discussed elsewhere, as, e.g., in the Prime Minister’s Report; 
R. W. Livingstone, A Defence of Classical Education; F. W. Kelsey, The 
Position of Greek and Latin in American Schools. The more limited 
question, the desirability of including Latin as a subject in a four or 
five years’ course from the age of 11+ or 12+-, is a matter which has en- 
gaged the attention of the Classical Association for some years ; not only 
has the Association helped very materially towards the statement of the 
aims and methods of such a course (as, e.g., in such publications as J. W. 
Mackail, The Case for Latin; Recommendations of the Classical Asso- 
ciation on the teaching of Latin and Greek), but it has been in constant 
touch with teachers engaged in the work of the schools and may claim 
first-hand acquaintance with the problem and real knowledge of the 
results already achieved in the schools towards a satisfactory solution. 
2. Latin is to be found in the newer secondary schools because of the 
belief of head masters! and head mistresses (often themselves not classics) 
and the public that it is a most useful subject both in itself and as an ally 
of other subjects. Its introduction into the new secondary schools and its 
retention in the older grammar schools by the side of more modern 
subjects has set before classical teachers a new problem which eventually 
involves such matters as objective and aim, method and technique. In 
the old days it was regarded as necessary that Latin should be begun at 
In this connexion cf. resolution passed at the Annual Meeting of I.A.H.M. 
(1934). “That in the opinion of this Association recent developments have in no 
way diminished the importance of Latin as an essential feature in a good general 
education.’ The sincerity of the resolution is shown by the figures given in pp. 


5 and 6 of Latin and Greek in Secondary Schools in England; between 1920 and 
1929 the number of schools in which no Latin was taught fell from 107 to 68. 
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8 or 9 years of age and should continue to the age of 17, 18, or 19. If such 
conditions were essential to the study of Latin, clearly Latin would not 
have found a place as a possible subject in the secondary school curricu- 
lum; but classical teachers were convinced that in spite of, in some cases 
because of, a later start at the age of 11 or 12, real achievement in Latin 
study (which should be of value outside the subject itself) could be made 
in four or five years. They faced the new conditions and their beliefs 
have been largely justified, and much of real value is being accomplished 
in a four years’ course of four to five school periods each week. Mean- 
time the nature of the problem is more clearly realized, the value of 
Latin in its relation to other subjects is better understood, the quali- 
fications of the teachers themselves, both as regards Latin studies and 
general culture, are being raised. The Association believes that the situa- 
tion is promising, and that if existing conditions are maintained the 
standard of Latin studies in the secondary schools will rise. (In this con- 
nexion reference may be made to Latin and Greek in Secondary Schools, 
pp. 14-20, where figures are given showing the rising standard of 
teachers’ qualifications.) 

3. The limits of this report scarcely allow of a full and detailed exposi- 
tion of the aims of the 4-5 years’ course, still less of the methods by 
which the best results may be achieved. But the Association would urge 
that the short course aims at being self-contained; it strives to set up at 
each stage objectives of value which may be realized, so that if a pupil 
should for any reason cease to learn Latin after two years it can definitely 
be said that so much positive gain has resulted; the work of the early 
stages, for example, no longer consists of storing away in the mind 
masses of facts (of grammar, vocabulary, &c.) which will remain unused 
till the VIth Form, a stage which many pupils will never reach; the 
theory and practice of this is well set out in the Report of the Curricula 
Committee; there is a growing belief that what is learnt should be for 
immediate use, and that while the doctrine of ‘deferred returns’ is still 
true, these returns are more likely to result if immediate values are 
emphasized. And so the relationship of Latin with English, its impor- 
tance for vocabulary, the training it gives in making associations be- 
tween words, in fact, its basic value for the appreciation and right use 
of the English tongue is emphasized at every step. So too, as regards 
the content of the Latin prose or verse read by the pupils, the aim is to 
ensure that a limited ground containing interesting matter shall have 
been completely covered, and that the most important features of Roman 
civilization shall have been touched upon, however lightly, in such a way 
as to indicate it as the groundwork of modern civilization. Not much 
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first-hand knowledge of Latin literature can be achieved, and we make 
no pretence that the range of reading can be great: but to have come into 
real contact with two or three classical authors is of great value to other 
literary work, as teachers at school and university would testify. 

4. Within a four or five years’ course of Latin pupils will undergo a 
training in exactness and self-discipline and in distinguishing between 
what is right and wrong, between mastery and half-knowledge ; they will 
have learnt much of language-structure and of ‘the logic of the sentence’; 
they will instinctively know how to group words and roots in English 
and will move about in their own language with greater sureness and 
sense of control ; they will have acquired a starting-point and a confidence 
for the independent study of languages and particularly the romance 
languages, French, Spanish, Italian. They cannot have been influenced 
much by the culture of Latin civilization, but they have acquired some- 
thing, and at any rate they are in a better position to read further for 
themselves, if they wish. We wish to make no undue claims as to what 
can be done in a short course (but see paragraph 6); but we would 
urge that on moral and intellectual and, within its own limits, cultural 
grounds the course, as now conceived and handled by an increasingly 
skilful body of teachers, is necessary to the conception of a secondary 
school. 

5. It does not follow, however, that we recommend that every pupil 
should begin such a course or pursue it to the end.! Many head masters 
and head mistresses believe that after one or two years those pupils only 
who show some linguistic ability should continue the course ; those who 
drop it have not wasted time if the aims of the early work are clearly 
defined and immediately applied, and the remainder make more rapid 
progress. But the presence of Latin studies in a school is of infinite 
value and both directly and indirectly influences other subjects of the 
curriculum. 

6. We have deliberately spoken in restrained terms of what may be 
achieved in a short course of Latin; for the boy or girl who leaves a 
secondary school at 16 is not presumably one of the ablest pupils in the 
school; yet for many such pupils the course is, in our opinion, of great 
value. But it should be realized that the short course has been found 
sufficiently thorough and scholarly to be the foundation of VIth Form 


1 The general ability of the pupils, the difficulty of providing for the subject 
as an alternative in a small ‘one-form entry’ school must be taken into account 
(besides other matters). The arguments given above suggest that in certain 
circumstances Latin may be taught as the only language in schools where only 
one foreign language is taught. 
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work leading to Classical scholarships at the older Universities, as is 
abundantly clear from the scholarship lists. (To give an example, a 
newly founded school admitted boys of 11-++ in successive annual groups; 
in 7} years the school secured a Classical scholarship at Cambridge and 
the senior Classical scholarship at an Oxford College.) Thus, the short 
course is sufficient, without length of tradition, as a foundation for 
scholarship. 

7. Further, some knowledge of Latin is of importance to pupils who 
take up Modern studies at the VIth Form stage; the short course of Latin 
from 11-++ to 16+ is sufficiently thorough to give them the knowledge of 
Latin which is essential to such subjects and is, indeed, demanded if the 
pupils proceed to a university; yet the demands made by Latin on the 
time of pupils in the main school can in no way prejudice their work in 
other subjects, either then or subsequently. 

8. The Association, therefore, would wish to affirm most emphatically 
that the choice is not either the complete classical course which involved 
a start at an early age and envisaged advanced classical work at school or 
university, or a course of studies in which language and thought of the 
ancient world is entirely unrepresented, but that there is now a via media 
of Latin which is justifiable and desirable for those who can pursue it 
only for short distances, but which at the same time will lead those who 
wish to go further eventually to Greek and Classical studies in the old 
sense. The alternative is not between ‘all’ and ‘none’; and the Associa- 
tion would urge that secondary education (as it relates to many boys and 
girls who will leave at 16+), and individual schools no less, will be the 
poorer if the possibility of Latin should be excluded from the main 
course; the loss to English culture would be great, and, assuming the 
progress in Latin studies which has recently been manifested to be con- 
tinued, would eventually be greater than can now be foreseen. 

g. Owing to the terms of reference the major part of this report has 
been concerned with the teaching of Latin. The Association is fully 
aware of the value of Greek, and realizes that a knowledge of the Greek 
language provides the most accurate approach to Greek literature and 
thought, and at the same time makes an important contribution to the 
intelligent study of the English language. But, although every encour- 
agement and facility for learning Greek should be given to those who 
remain at school beyond the age of 16, Latin is more suitable as a first 
language owing to its close connexion with English and with the romance 
languages, and must be the chief item in the four-year course. 

10. But the four-year course, while giving an adequate scientific 
knowledge of the Latin language, a training in exactness and clear. 
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thinking, and a surer control of words and expression in English, must 
also provide an introduction to Greek and Roman literature, art, and 
thought, which have long been recognized as the basis of our Western 
civilization and can to-day be of real service in the battle against the 
influences which are threatening to disrupt it. It is unnecessary in view 
of what has been written on the subject! to point out that ideas of the 
ancient world are a vital force to-day, and that many modern thinkers, 
writers, artists, and architects, however different their works may be 
in appearance from ancient works, have been inspired by them. More- 
over, many of the intellectual, political, and economic problems which 
confront us to-day, and which by their very complexity defy teaching, 
arose in Greece and Rome in a simplified form, and the study of ancient 
history demonstrates both their occurrence and the attempts to solve 
them. These aspects of Greek and Roman culture, which give it its vital 
connexion with the present time, will naturally be seen by those pupils 
who remain at school beyond the age of 16 and read more advanced 
literary texts and make a more intensive study of Greek and Roman 
history. But it is, in the opinion of the Association, essential that the 
four-year course should give the pupils some knowledge of the history, 
thought, and art of the ancient world. It has been found possible in some 
schools to devote an hour a week for a year to this, and in this time to 
give some account of Greece and Rome from Homer to Diocletian by 
grouping the history round such great figures as Pericles, Alexander, and 
Augustus, and illustrating the lectures by passages from the literature 
of the different periods and lantern slides of the contemporary architec- 
ture and art. Such a course serves both as an introduction to the more 
detailed studies of those who remain at school and provides those who 
are leaving with at least the outlines of ancient culture. The Association 
believes that such a course can contribute much both to an ‘education 
for leisure’ by the training that it gives in literary and artistic criticism, 
and to an ‘education for citizenship’ by its training in exact thinking and 
correct use of language and by the knowledge which it gives of citizen- 
ship in the ancient world. 


Cf. particularly Barton, Educational Year Book, 1934. 
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SOME LATIN INSCRIPTIONS. IV 
By R. H. BARROW 
The Aqua Claudia ° 
28 Ti. Claudius Drusi f. Caisar Augustus Germanicus pon- 
tif(ex) maxim(us), tribunicia potestate XII,! cos. V, imperator 
XXVII, pater patriae, aquas Claudiam ex fontibus qui voca- 
bantur Caeruleus et Curtius a milliario xxxxv, item Anienem 


novam a milliario LXII sua impensa? in urbem perducendas 
curavit. Rome 218. 


The Aqua Claudia was the finest of the Roman aqueducts; it drew 
its water from the springs in the Anio valley. The Anio Nova was built 
at the same time. This inscription, which may still be read on the ‘Porta 
Maggiore’ (one of the arches carrying the water over the junction of the 
Via Praenestina and Via Labicana), commemorates the opening of the 
aqueducts in A.D. 52 in the reign of Claudius; it does not record the 
fact that the Aqua Claudia was begun by the Emperor Gaius in A.D. 38. 
The elder Pliny describes the aqueduct thus: ‘Vicit antecedentes 
aquarum ductus novissimum impendium operis inchoati a Gaio Caesare 
et peractia Claudio. . . . Quodsi quis diligentius aestimauerit aquarum 
abundantiam in publico, balineis, piscinis, domibus, euripis, hortis, 
suburbanis villis, spatioque advenientis exstructos arcus, montes per- 
fossos, convalles aequatas, fatebitur nihil magis mirandum fuisse in 
toto orbe terrarum.’” (N.H. 36. 122.) 

1 Jan. a.D. 52. 2 Hitherto the maintenance of the aqueducts had 
been a charge on the aerarium, or senatorial treasury; when Claudius 
built these aqueducts, he formed a new ‘familia Caesaris’, imperial staff, 
and paid them from the fiscus or imperial treasury. He also appointed 
a procurator aquarum, pursuing his policy of centralization (see A. 
Momigliano, Claudius, p. 46). 

But Pliny’s eulogy (published about A.D. 77) is belied by the two 
inscriptions which follow the above on the ‘Porta Maggiore’, and record 
that in A.D. 71 Vespasian ‘aquas Curtiam et Caeruleam perductas a divo 
Claudio et postea intermissas dilapsasque per novem annos sua impensa 
urbi restituit’, in a.D.81 Titus ‘aquas ..., cum a capite aquarum a solo 
vetustate dilapsae essent, nova forma reducendas sua impensa curavit’. 


29 Bonae deae sanctissimae caelesti L. Paquedius Festus, 
redemptor operum Caesar(is) et puplicorum, aedem diritam 
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refecit, quod adiutorio eius rivom aquae Claudiae August. 
sub monte Aeflano consummavit, imp(eratore) Domit(iano) 
Caesar(e) Aug(usto) Germ(anico) cos., v non. Iul.! 
Near Tibur 3512. 
Domitian shortened the course of the Aqua Claudia by boring a 
tunnel through hills. This inscription records that Festus, a con- 
tractor of public works, repaired a shrine dedicated to Bona Dea in 
thanksgiving for her aid in the completion of work at Mons Aeflanus. 
Dessau, who edited vol. xiv of C.I.L., says (3530) that Mons Aeflanus 
no doubt got its name from the town of Aefula spoken of in Hor. Odes 
ili. 29. 6. 
1 July 3 a.v. 88. Domitian held the consulship seventeen times; 


but he frequently resigned after holding it for a fortnight. None the 
less he ‘dated’ the year. 


30 D(is) M(anibus). Sabbio, Caes(aris) n(ostri) s(ervus) vilic(us) 
aquae Claudiae,! fecit sibi et Fabiae Verecundae coniug(i) 
suae, Cum qua vixit annis XXIV, sanctissimae et libertis 
libertabusq(ue) eius et vikaris? suis posterisque eorum 


omnium.... Rome 1612. 
1 Sabbio, a slave in the imperial service for the upkeep of aqueducts, 
was a foreman on the Aqua Claudia. 2 A vicarius was a slave owned 


by a slave (see R. H. Barrow, Slavery in the Roman Empire, p. 102, &c.). 


31 D. M. Clemeti!, Caesarum n(ostrorum)? servo castellario$ 
aquae Claudiae, fecit Claudia Sabbathis et sibi et suis. 


Rome 1613. 
1 Presumably ‘Clementi’. 2 i.e. at a time when there were joint- 
Emperors. + To avoid frequent cutting of pipes, the water was 


conducted to ‘delivery-tanks’—castella—at various points in the city. 
Hence it was drawn by outlet-pipes of approved diameter to private 
lands and houses. The castellarii were in charge of these delivery-tanks. 
When Frontinus became water-commissioner, curator aquarum, he found 
that the aquarii were guilty of many forms of malpractice—rewarded, 
of course, by the grantees of the water-right. They fitted pipes from the 
castella with larger diameter than was legal, or with variable size of 
outlet; or they placed an outlet at a lower level than the rest (though 
law prescribed one level for all) and so pressure would be greater ; or they 
failed to observe pipes carried under the pavement into private houses. 
Frontinus says he collected much lead by preventing such practices. 
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32 Imp. Domitiani Caesaris Aug. Germanici, sub cura Bucolae 
\(iberti) proc(uratoris). Ti. Claudius Philetaerus fec(it). 
Rome 8679. 


Inscribed on a lead pipe. The inscription gives the name (1) of the 
Emperor in the genitive, ‘the property of’, (2) of the procurator aquarum, 
ie. the head of the water-service administered by the Emperor, (3) of 
the maker of the pipe. 

For further information see C. Herschel, The two books on the Water 
Supply of the City of Rome of Sextus Fulius Frontinus; written by a 
hydraulic engineer, and most interesting; Stuart Jones, Companion to 
Roman History, pp. 141-51, for account of the aqueducts, their main- 
tenance and personnel. The treatise of Frontinus contains an account 
of his department by a conscientious head of a Government office. 


Five-Letter Anagram. 


‘hic mecum..... , surgit iam roscidus..... 
, scissam Graecule..... togam. 


MEVE . tempus—nox tenebrosa ruit. 

unde venis?’ ‘Asia veniens te,..... , reliqui: 
scisne Cilix flavo qua..... arva croco?’ 

‘Quae tibi sunt..... ?’ ‘quaestus mihi..... polire 
limina templorum, nectere..... deis. 
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GREEK CROSSWORD—AESCHYLUS 
(Oxford Text) 


4 15 


20 21 2 


23 24 2 26 27 {28 


32 3 34 35 36 


41 42 


45 


CLUES 


ACROSS: 1. Oceanids’ Ford joke? (2 words). 14. Danaids think fifty this, though none says it. 
15. Orestes (with first three of 13). 16. Prometheus’ Sixth Form objection to putting up his hand. 
17 and 48. Tenagon (possibly). 18. Clytaemnestra’s Zeus. 20. —vipou yap bucias. 21. OX 
—+dpédv td; this will do perfectly. 23. Interior of hut. 24. 15 may go this. 23 and 29. What 
has agitated the Danaid I pray? 31. Something Smith minor can translate with a vacant stare. 32. 
Refreshment needed in Boeotia. 34. Armistice night. 36. Ares changes these round 24. 38. 
Lots came from here outside Thebes. 40 Add double, ask me another. 41. Article for 36. 42. 
Half the eleventh old man’s grounds for suspicion. 45. Grieving fancies. 46. Indicated by 34. 
47. Displayed by Aeschylus’ brother. 48. See 17. 


DOWN: 1. The Goat and no Compasses. 2. Policemen—on wheels (nom.). 3. Common, but 
not in Aeschylus. 4. Life in smoky cottages. 5. Address to Earth, reverse of holy. 6. Thus 
= is added to a boast for Eteocles. - Mumps next door? 8. Porson’s unerring account of the 

feat to Atossa. 9. Should be found on 28. 10. Megarian Delilah’s bribe, with 16’s ending. 
11. Bosporus, Ocean, &c. 12. In this case Clytaemnestra wouldn’t dream of bearing it. 13. An- 
other form of ‘pretty chickens’ (Fr. 113). 19. Out of 39. 22. Warriors’ might this at Salamis. 
24 and 25. c&vetripougov. 26. Gist of Eteocles’ request to Chorus. 28. Polyneices’ sextons (nom.) 
go and 27. Where 1 dn.’s light could be seen. 33 rev. Ingenious Persian dirge of Hermann (oom). 
35 rev. with last three of 7. Athena on Phlegraean plain 36. An Erinys. 7. Sea-washe 
39 with last three of 22. Another old man thought it wasn’t this. 42. Feminine in Homer. 
43. Fate unending. 44. This service of Prometheus is entirely without spirit. T.W.M 
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REVIEWS 


It is intended to print in each number one or two long authoritative reviews and then 
to give a more comprehensive list of published classical books, with a brief commen- 
tary on their contents and their suitability for different purposes. 

* indicates a book for specialists. 

** of general interest and value, suitable for a good school library. 

##* suitable for general introduction as a school book and for class use. 


The Hadrianic School: a chapter in the history of Greek art. By J. M. C. 
ToyNnBEE. Cambridge: University Press, 1934. Pp. 267, 59 plates. Quarto. 
42s. 

This is a very notable piece of research. No one has previously attempted 
anything more than generalizations in this particular field. Miss Toynbee, 
dissatisfied with the current views on Roman and Late Greek art, and particu- 
larly with the arbitrary way in which Roman has been severed by the critics 
from Greek art, has embarked upon a study which might well deter the 
average student. For the Hadrianic period is documented almost exclusively 
by archaeology, and the literary sources are most unsatisfactory. The archaeo- 
logists have not made matters easier by generalizing a priori and making the 
archaeological facts fit their conclusions. 

It can be safely said that Miss Toynbee has cleared up the whole question 
of the Hadrianic period and, in doing so, has tackled the much more difficult 
problem of the continuance of the spirit and activities of Greek art far into 
the Roman period, with the corollary problem of what was the specific charac- 
ter, if any, of the purely Roman contribution to Greek art. 

The title of this book states its thesis. Hadrianic art is, after all, a chapter 
in Greek art, and the author’s study of it is based, after a close examination 
of all the Hadrianic works, on a belief in ‘the essential unity of Greek and 
Roman history and civilization’. To her the Roman Empire ‘may be regarded 
as the last of four great episodes of ancient Greek history and culture’ (the 
archaic, the classical, the Hellenistic, and the Imperial). 

This challenge will come to many as a subversion of all that recent scholar- 
ship has contributed to the study of Roman art. To others it will seem like 
a restatement of a long-rejected hypothesis. In a small handbook such a 
restatement might well be greeted with contempt, if unaccompanied by proof. 
But Miss Toynbee, with extraordinary clarity and immense erudition, gives the 
fullest possible detail for all her arguments. Her Introduction and first two 
chapters virtually state her challenge in some 44 pages. The remaining 223 
pages are devoted to her proofs. Her method and arrangement are beyond 
cavil, and it will be many years before there will be any demand for a revision 
of her case. 

She first analyses all those qualities which Wickhoff postulated as peculiarly 
Italic in Roman art, qualities which justify him in stating the case for a new 
and Roman phase of art, emphasized by Augustus. She concludes that ‘the 
three elements described by Wickhoff as specifically characteristic of the art 
of Rome cannot be proved to be distinctive characteristics either of Imperial 
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art or of pre-Imperial Italic art, but existed, certainly in the case of the first 
and second and very probably in the case of the third, in pre-Imperial 
Hellenistic art in the East’. 

Nor will she accept the classification of Hadrianic art as a ‘revival’ of Greek 
style and subject, for this presupposes the incorrect assumption that Imperial 
art before Hadrian ‘had been a wholly new “Roman” art replacing a degener- 
ate and moribund art of Greece’. What reawakened in the time of Hadrian 
was a sense of values in art in general, and of the sense of ‘idealism’ of the 
essentially Greek type. Hadrian, in establishing a great olkoupévn or world- 
state, inevitably reasserted the Greek outlook of the time of Alexander, with 
artistic qualities which went farther back still to the Periclean age. This view 
is in direct conflict with the view hitherto generally stated, which can be 
illustrated best by the statement of one authority that ‘Hadrian succeeded in 
creating a short-lived renaissance of Greek art whose academic eclecticism 
fails to excite our enthusiasm’, or by the aesthetic judgements of others that 
‘the monotonous series of smooth spiritless copies [of Greek sculpture] from 
the Villa [of Hadrian] at Tibur leaves no room for doubt that Greek sculpture 
was dead. Nor could the Imperial poseur graft it on to Roman art’, or that 
Roman art was suffering from the ‘paralysing influence of Greece’! Both these 
last two judgements are based on a certain misconception of the vitality of 
Greek art. The first assumes that Greek art had died young and gloriously, 
the second that it had survived as a decrepit and evil influence which, not- 
withstanding, was unaccountably and undesirably immortal. 

To these strange misconceptions Miss Toynbee gives the corrective. Her 
immense accumulation of facts leaves no loophole for escape. Her conclusions 
can be checked at every step. Her general theory is that Greek art languished 
in Greece as Rome became powerful; that Greeks came to Rome and Italy 
lured by the wealth of the successors of the Hellenistic world empire ; that such 
immigrants worked in Italy steadily from the time of Julius Caesar onwards. 
As instances she gives the remarkable school of artists from Aphrodisias in 
Caria, who seem to have worked from the Flavian age to the fourth-century 
Hadrian, who himself was an artist in an amateur way, Kal yap EtrAacoe Kal 
€ypage, and patronized such artists more than most emperors. While Greek 
names are by no means certain proof of Greek nationality, Roman names of 
artists are conspicuous by their absence. Virgil himself seems to have recog- 
nized fully enough that it was to Greeks that Rome had to turn for her art: 

Excudent alii spirantia mollius aera 
(Credo equidem), vivos ducent de marmore vultus. 

In a word, the author attacks strongly and determinedly the modern trend 
of thought which would identify a Roman style and a Roman method in art 
pushing through the accumulations of Greek tradition. In direct contradiction 
she sees the ceaseless stream of Greek art pursuing its course evenly and 
accommodating itself to new taste and new demands. 

She works carefully through the coin-types of the Hadrianic period. She 
finds the early tendencies of the Hellenistic and early Imperial age to per- 
sonification and generalization of social events and social tendencies now fully 
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developed, in true lineal descent. Countries, cities, and provinces are given 
sculptural symbolic figures, which for the most part survive only as coin- 

. There are even representations of the oixoupévn, itself a general term 
used by Herodotus and developed by Demosthenes in the meaning which it 
acquired more widely in Rome and Byzantium. In a large group of interesting 
reliefs she finds sculptural parallels for the coin-types, a series which shows 
the Roman Provinces: they number twenty in all, four surviving only in 
drawings, and they seem to be derived from a temple, or shrine of Hadrian 
himself, dedicated by Antoninus Pius in a.D. 145. Thus did the emperor give 
official expression in art to his organized empire. 

The art of the private citizen is exemplified in the large series of sarcophagus 
carvings and altars which can be assigned to the Hadrianic age. In their 
composition and treatment she sees their continuity with Greek art. Indeed, 
it is their continuity rather than their breach with Greece which makes them 
so interesting a study. She refutes carefully the claims made by Wickhoff and 
Mrs. Strong that they have definite Roman qualities distinct from Greek. 

Miss Toynbee is to be warmly congratulated. She has given us a powerful 
corrective against an exposition of Roman-Italian art that was rapidly being 
given general acceptance without criticism. Her clear handling of an im- 
mensely intricate subject now makes it possible for students of the Greek and 
Roman world to reconsider the artistic setting in an atmosphere free from 
personal preferences and propagandist exposition. S.C 


HISTORY AND ARCHAEOLOGY 
**4 Biography of the Greek People. By C. F. LaveLt. London: Routledge, 
1934. Pp. xii+2go. 8s. 6d. 
An account of the Greek Genius, paying more attention than usual to Greek thought, 
religion, and philosophy, related to the rise and fall of the city-state, with a chapter on 
the philosophy of Greek sculpture; it explains clearly the significance of the Orphic 
movement and the meaning of Plato’s ‘ideas’. There are useful footnotes but occasional 
inaccuracies or omissions in detail and references. 
**Greek Geography. By E. H. WarRMINGTON, M.A. London: Dent, 1934. 
Pp. xvili+269. 55. 
Aseries of translated passages from ancient authorities, from Homer to the beginning 
of the Roman Empire, in four sections; cosmology and scientific geography, climatology 
and physical and political geography, exploration, mathematical geography and carto- 
graphy. A masterly introduction shows how the Greeks, by persistent and intelligent 
curiosity, laid the foundations of geography. Hanno’s Periplus is translated in full and 
substantial extracts from Arrian’s account of the voyage of Nearchus. 


***4 Selection of Latin Inscriptions. By R. H. Barrow, M.A. Oxford: 
Humphrey Milford, 1934. Pp. vi+-g1. 5s. 

This contains 160 typical inscriptions in eleven categories—e.g. Events of Principates, 

Slaves and Freedmen, Army and Navy, Religion, covering the period from Augustus 

to Marcus Aurelius, and including Monumentum Ancyranum and a good deal about 

Municipia. The text has a very good set of brief explanatory notes, useful tables 

(notably one of abbreviations), and a comprehensive index. 

*Sylloge Nummorum Graecorum, Vol. II. (The Lloyd Collection III-IV; 
Velia to Eryx.) London: Humphrey Milford (for Brit. Acad.), 1934. 155. 
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**The Emperor Gaius. By J. P. V. D. Batspon. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 
1934. Pp. xx+240. ros. 

A reassessment of the reign of Gaius on common sense lines, this book deals with the 
character of Tiberius and its effect on the policy of his successor and the events of his 
principate on Rome; it offers a rational account of the Emperor’s doings in the North, 
his relations with the Jews of Alexandria, and his changes in frontier policy. It deals 
in detail with the changes in the constitution which were gradually transforming the 
principate into an undisguised autocracy and rebuts (inconclusively) the charges of gross 
financial prodigality of those queer four years, the history of which has been so obviously 
misrepresented. The appearance of this well-documented work in some way atones 
for the neglect by English scholars of this portion of Imperial history ; it should be read 
in connexion with Momigliano’s work on Claudius (reviewed in No. 10). 


**The Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. X, The Augustan Empire (44 B.c.- 
A.D. 70). Cambridge: University Press, 1934. Pp. xxxii-+-1060: maps, 
tables, appendices. 37s. 6d. 


The vast amount of detail known about this period and the complexity and interest of 
the problems connected with it must have caused the Cambridge editors much anxious 
thought, and the volume they have produced is a monument of editorial skill. While 
inevitably there is some overlapping the various chapters have been admirably dove- 
tailed ; it is of course difficult to resist the criticism that the whole thing is on too big a 
scale, that the interpretation of character and events must be on conservative lines, and 
that the bulk of the volume and its contents are rather frightening. Beginning with 
the avenging of Caesar, it describes the wars of East against West, the gradual emer- 
gence of the Augustan conception of Empire, the problems connected with the frontiers 
and provinces, and then the gradual evolution (or break-down) of the original system 
under the Julio-Claudian line, till the débdcle of the Year of the Four Emperors. There 
are chapters on the Army and Navy, Egypt, religious developments, and social policy; 
there is an interesting account of the economic unification of the Mediterranean world 
and characteristic contributions from Dr. T. R. Glover on Augustan Literature and 
Mrs. Strong on Augustan Art. 


**The Cambridge Ancient History; Plates, Vol. IV. Prepared by C. T. 
MAN. Cambridge: University Press, 1934. 12s. 6d. 


This maintains its predecessors’ high standard in its commendable choice of illustra- 
tions to the history of Rome, 133 B.C. to A.D. 70. It contains the usual things (though 
omitting the very representative Basilica Julia and the outside of the Tabularium) and 
many that are unusual and recondite, e.g. the graffiti from Doura. The manner is 
perhaps less good than the matter, particularly in the choice of the same paper for text 
and illustrations : the half-tone process, also, is a mistake, in view of the necessarily small 
scale of some of the pictures; the whole of this great work is worthy of collotype. 


**Progress of Archaeology. By S. Casson, M.A. London: Bell, 1934. 
Pp. 111, 43 plates. 6s. 


In this book—a reprint of broadcast talks—a rapid and wide survey is made of dis- 
coveries since the War; the material is well arranged, the most important facts and 
tendencies clearly indicated, hints given of the fascinations of Asiatic and Mayan 
archaeology, and admirable illustrations used. There is no ‘writing-down’ or undue 
exaggeration of the Tutankhamen ‘loot’; Easter Island is sanely treated, Celtic art 
duly appraised, the Etruscan riddle admitted still unsolved—an excellent book to give 
as an antidote to an over-dose of grammar. 


** Twelve Centuries of Rome. By G. P. Baker. London: Bell, 1934. Pp. xx+ 


557- 16s. 


A general readable survey of Roman history from the foundation to the fall, written in 
a vigorous and picturesque style; its selection of vivid episodes sometimes brings 
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matters of minor importance into undue prominence and the suppression of difficulties 
sometimes leads to perversion of the truth. Occasional falsification or misunderstanding 
of well-known facts rather makes one doubt the author’s interpretation of the more 
doubtful matters. The style and compass of the book make it suitable for the general 
reader, but its price is too high for any but the serious student for whom it is n@¢t 
intended. 


LITERATURE AND CRITICISM 


**7onginus and English Criticism. By 'T. R. HENN. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1934. 6s. 


The author examines in the light of modern critical theory the idea of Longinus, 
elucidating the more important statements by means of examples drawn from different 
periods of English literature, and guarding against the danger of reading his own ideas 
into the text by a careful examination of the sense in which Longinus used his terms. 
He corrects one or two misconceptions, proving that Longinus did not limit the term 
‘Sublimity’ to one particular literary genre but used it to define those qualities of litera- 
ture when it is an ‘Art’ as distinct from ‘Rhetoric’; and he shows that Longinus did not 
create ‘a machine for automatic sublimity making’ but illustrated how language re- 
sponded to great thoughts and great passions. In his pages on the history of ‘Sublimity’ 
in English criticism, Mr. Henn deals with Dr. Hugh Blair, Joshua Reynolds, Burke, 
and Bradley, and in his final chapters considers the ‘value theories’ of Longinus in 
terms of some current ideas. 


**The Greek Particles. By J.D. DENNISTON. Oxford: Clarendon Press, 1934. 
Pp. Ixxii+600. 253. 

A very useful book to sixth former or mature scholar, enabling them to ‘bathe in 
examples . . . the mere process of semi-quiescent immersion will show’ whether the 
meaning attached to one or other particle is correct; its aim is to make the /iterature 
more intelligible by making them part of their context and not as mere grammatical 
specimens. Explanation is regarded as less important than illustration, but the explana- 
tions are full, lucid, and interesting and are very well arranged in subdivisions. The 
translations of examples are designed solely to bring out the force of the particle. This 
book will become an almost indispensable supplement to the Lexicon which it some- 
times (tacitly) corrects; the print is large, clear, and wonderfully correct, the binding 
strong and attractive. 


*Actors’ Interpolations in Greek Tragedy. By D. L. Pace. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1934. Pp. xi+228. ros. 


**The Iliad of Homer. ‘Translated by Sir W. Marris. Oxford: University 
Press, Humphrey Milford, 1934. Pp. 566. 6s. 


*The Manuscripts of Propertius. By A. C. FERGUSON. University of Chicago, 
1934. Pp. 68. 


**An Anthology of Latin and English Verse. By G. D. Roperts. London: 
Macmillan, 1934. Pp. xxiii-+-150. 4s. 6d. 

A collection of extracts from Latin poets, with English verses which either owe their 

inspiration to the Latin or express sentiments similar to the Latin or have obvious 

affinities. It is not suggested that the English is definitely derived from the Latin, but 

the selection is offered for purposes of comparison and to sharpen the critical and 

appreciative faculties of young students both of English and the classics. 
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PHILOSOPHY 


**The Ideals of East and West. By K. Saunpers, Litt.D. Cambridge; 
University Press, 1934. Pp. xxiii+248. 10s. 6d. 

A selection of extracts from philosophical writings of India, China, Japan, the Greeks, 

Hebrews, and Christians, illustrative of their ethical systems: each chapter is preceded 

by a discussion of their main tenets and tendencies. It thus includes quotations (mainly 

short) from the Rig-Veda, Asoka’s Edict, Lao-Tse, the Confucians, the Laws of 

Katoku, Thucydides, Plato, the Prophets, Psalms, and Gospels, &c. 


**The Latin Struwwelpeter. By W.H. D. Rouse. London: Blackie, 1934. 6s, 


*** Balbus: a Latin Reading Book for Funior Forms. By G. M. Lyne, B.A, 
London: Arnold, 1934. Pp. 128. 2s. 

For the difficult second year of Latin; this can be recommended as full of good matter, 

with ingenious exercises in lively idiomatic Latin, and original material in prose and 

verse. As other books, this attempts to make the life of the Roman boy more of 

a reality—it is illustrated by Heath Robinson! The marking of long vowels in the 

vocabulary might be more systematically carried out. 


***Latin for To-day. By Gray and JENKINS. London: Ginn, 1934. In three 
books (pp. 250, 250, 300). 35., 38. 6d., 3s. 6d. 
Latin for To-day has been reviewed in Nos. 5 and 9 and explained in an article in No. 10, 
It has recently been issued in a three-volume form covering the whole ground up to 
the end of the third year when the pupil will be reading selected passages of Caesar. 
Each volume contains Latin-English and English-Latin exercises, Drill and Review, 
notes on antiquities, grammatical and other appendices, and vocabularies. There are 
numerous illustrations, the type is excellent, and the get-up of the book most attractive, 
***Z atin Songs, Old and New. Selected and written by J. C. ROBERTSON, 
Toronto: University Press, 1934. Pp. 64. 40c. 


A collection of the words of about seventy songs in Latin; Part I traditional favourites 
(e.g. The British Grenadiers, John Peel), Part II classical, medieval, and modern verses. 


*L’Infinito nel pensiero dei Greci. By RopoLFO Monpo.ro. Firenze, 1934. 
Pp. 439- 

*Dion; die Platonische Staatsgriindung in Sizilien. von RENATA VON SCHELIHA, 
Leipzig, Dieterich’sche Verlag., 1934. Pp. 167. M. 5.50. 


* Sexual Life in Ancient Rome. By Otto Kierer. London: Routledge, 1934. 
Pp. 379, 16 plates. 25s. 
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